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MB. BALFOUR’S BUKIAL BILL. 


THE proceedings in the House of Commons 
last Wednesday afternoon were exactly in 
accordance with previous anticipations. In the 
debate, Mr. Balfour received but scanty sup- 
port on his own side of the House, and the sup- 
port which he received from the Opposition was 
of a kind to embarrass as much as to help him. 
Mr. Beresford Hope revelled in the task of 
exposing the inconsistencies of his bill and the 
illusory character of its restrictive provisions, 
and what he had left undone was effectually 
done by Mr. Morgan. The Government put 
up one of its feeblest representatives to oppose 
the bill, and showed itself to be still with- 
out a policy cf its own, and to be capable only 
of successfully resisting the policy of others. 
Mr. Balfour had but one consolation—the 
Government, and his Conservative friends 
generally, were afraid to let him go toa divi- 
sion, and, to avert impending defeat, had to fall 
back on that poor expedient of conscious weak- 
ness, talking out the bill—which, it may be 
assumed, is now virtually disposed of for the 
session. 

While it was generally admitted on both sides 
of the House that Mr. Morgan's supporters 
acted wisely iu assenting to the second reading 
of the bill, with the declared intention of 
amending it in committee, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Balfour did not, by his speech, lay 
them under serious obligation. No doubt his 
position was an embarrassing one; since he had 
to minimise the value of the concession he was 
making, and to show that he was acting only 
as a friend to the Establishment, and was more 
concerned for its continued maintenance than to 
do an act of justice to Nonconformists. Mr. Bal- 
four did, indeed, allow that they had ‘‘undoubtedly 
a substantial and real grievance,” and that it 
ought to be removed, but then he added that 
the grievances under which the Nonconfor- 
mists suffered were confined to a few, in 
only certain rural parishes ;” while the evil 
under which Churchmen suffered in respect to 
this question was felt by every member of the 
Established Church; because, forsooth, it 
exposed them to the taunt of intolerance, and 
threatened the existence of the Establishment ! 
He claimed credit for his bill because it really 
did remove the grievance; ” but, at the same 
time, he pleaded that the gift to the Noncon- 
formists would in some cases be only tempo- 
rary, and in all cases conditional”—in proof of 
which he referred to the restrictive clauses, 
which would make the bill inoperative in 
certain parishes, and in others operative only so 
long as no cemetery existed in the neighbour- 
hood. Equally inconeistent was his averment 


that, while he gave to Dissenters all they could 
reasonably ask for, he“ did not take from the 
Church its property”—forgetting that the 
Church claims all churchyards to be its property, 
as well as those created by gift within the last 
fifty years. His speech was, in fact, through- 
out a running with the hare and a hunting with 
the hounds, and the motive which inspired it 
was admitted to be the desire to maintain the 
fabric of the Establishment, which could not 
stand the shock to publio feeling occasioned by 
the withholding of all concession, and by 
blindly obstinate resistance. 

Mr. Hope found it quite easy to show the un- 
tenablenees of Mr. Balfour’s position, and he did 
it with merciless severity. The bill, he said, 
sacrificed not only all that was demanded by 
the opposite side, but surrendered honour also. 
He was almost as indignant as Nonconformists 
themselves in objecting to the limiting clauses— 
declaring that the conditions offered to Non- 
conformists were most degrading to them; 
and that, once admit them to the churcbyard, 
they would take care that they would not be 
ousted from them.” He not only ridiculed the 
idea of ‘‘ revocable concessions,” but objected 
to the bill that it shut out the Jews, and re- 
quired even Christian Nogconformists ‘to 
crys‘allise themselves into pects, and to be 
under the control of a minister; whereas it 
was known tkat one denomination had no 
ministers.’ The force of this damaging 
criticism was but little diminished by the 
expression of Mr. Morgan’s belief that the bill 
was an honest, and not a sham bill; because he 
was obliged to add that he himself supported 


moving in committee the rejection of the pro- 
visions which had been ridiculed by Mr. Hope. 
The tone, as well as the action, of the Govern- 
ment seems to become weaker and weaker as it 
is obliged, in successive sessions, to speak on a 
topic on which its only anxiety now is to hold 
its tongue. If it wanted to show that it had 
abdicated the functions of statesmanship, and 
had sunk into the position of mere Church 
defenders,” it acted wisely in putting up Mr. 
Talbot, an active member of the Committee of 
the Church Defence Institution, who talked 
more like a representative of that body than a 
representative of the Government. The fact 
that Mr. Morgan and the Liberation Society 
had expressed any approval of the measure 
seemed to him to make opposition necessary, 
And then there came again the well-worn 
statements that the grievance was infinitesimal 
—that if the Government bill of 1877 had been 
passed, it would have been to a considerable 
extent removed—that this was the thin end 
of the wedge,” and that it imperilled the 
connection between Church and State, which 
was ‘‘the origin and source of great, untold, 
and growing national good.” About the real 
difficulties which the Government had to face 
Mr. Talbot was discreetly silent. He said 
nothing about the House of Lords being as 
anxious to settle the question on the basis of 
Mr. Morgan’s bill as the Liberation Society 
iteelf—nothing about the small majority of 15, 
by which alone the Government could last year 
prevent the House expressing its concurrence 
in the views of the Upper House—nothing about 
the device which was about to be adopted by 
one of the supporters of the Government to 


the second reading with the express object of 


clergy. The 15,000 clergymen who have 
signed the protest against the abolition of the 
clerical monopoly in churchyards sit heavily 
upon them. They helped to bring Toryism 
into power at the last election, and 
they may help to eject it from office 
at the next. Hence it is afraid to 
move again in regard to this question, and is 
no less afraid to let anyone else move for any 
effectual purpose. The Government has become 
simply obstructive; yet knowing all the while 
that obstructiveness means only temporary 
success, and that presently the barriers behind 
which it is entrenched will be swept away, and 
probably itself also. 

One satisfactory fact may be noted in con- 
nection with last Wednesday’s debate. There 
was absolutely no repetition of the once pro- 
fuse predictions that, if Dissenting services 
were allowed, the churchyards would become 
the scene of scandals which the whole com- 
munity would deprecate. The infidel, the 
Secularist, the Shaker, and the Mormon widow, 
have been at last dropped, as so many rag dolls, 
which frighten nobody, and have become 
tidiculcus, instead of alarming. Indeed, the 
arguments of Mr. Hope and Mr. Talbot 
were against safeguards and limitations, and in 
favour of comprehension and thoroughness. In 
that respect every debate on a proposed com- 
promise does service; seeing that it makes it 
clearer than before that the matter is one which 
does not admit of a compromise, but must be 
fought out until a principle has been completely 
accepted and fearlessly applied. 

Whatever happens to-day, when Mr. Monk’s 
Consecration of Churchyards Bill is dealt with, 
we are sure that the issue will, in this respect, 
be as serviceable as that of last week. The 
Commons, like the Lords, are getting sick of 
the Burials question, and angry as well as sick, 
as attempt after attempt is made to avert what 
is inevitable, and to settle by petty and contra- 
dictory measures what can besettled only by a 
decisive and final mode of treatment. The 
electors at the dissolution will not trouble them- 


feeble expedients ; but will instruct their repre- 
sentatives to establish, in a fitting and states- 
manlike way, a sound and an intelligible 
principle; and that principle is found embodied 
in Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill. 


THE ROMAN OATHOLIO UNIVERSITY 
FIASCO. 


Tux policy of the Government on the Irish 
University Question still remains an impene- 
trable mystery, but the opponents of denomi- 
nationalism in national education would do well 
to remain on the alert. For some unexplained 
reason Mr. Oallan’s elaborate question was 
not put on Monday night; and even if it had 
been, a Government which has exhibited such 
consummate mastery in the art of mystification 
would perhaps not have found it difficult to 
: evade the meshes of the net prepared for them. 

There are so many ways of throwing out feelers 
with regard to proposals of the kind, without 
directly involving Ministerial responsibility, 
that it would be difficult, at least for the pre- 
sent Ministry, with the reputation they have 
made for themselves, to frame any form of con- 
tradiction such as would convince the nation 


prevent such an event happening that very that the Irish hierarchy have had no good 


afternoon. We will not say that, Gallio-like, 
the Government cares for none of these things ; 
for we believe quite the contrary. It is simply 
adopting an oatrich-like policy, and is clearly 


doing so as the result of its fear of tte parocbial 


ground for the disappointment and resentment 
they exhibit. Amidst the uncertainty involv- 
ing the whole subject, three facts only remain 
clear the Lord Chancellor’s promise of a settle- 
ment; Sir Stafford Northcote’s avowal that the 


sel ves to weigh the merits of a whole batch of 
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Government has nu present intention of fulfill- 
ing it; and the strong impression of the Irish 
Catholics that they haye been betrayed and 
deceived. When to these facts we add the 
power of the Irish members for annoyance, the 
meaking sympathy of some muddle - * ＋ 
Liberals for plausible misrepresentations of 
religious equality, and the impossibility of 
anticipating the next move of the Premier’s 
erratic genius, it must be felt that there are 
vet elements of danger such as it would be in 
the last degree imprudent to ignore. 

Mr. Butt, with quick insight, has seen his 
opportunity. The motion, of which notice has 
been given on his behalf, is framed with con- 
summate ability. The present state of his 
health, which every generous opponent must 
profoundly regret, makes it doubtful whether 
he will be able to resume hie place in the 
House for some time to come. But even 
if common humanity did not prompt us 
to desire his speedy recovery, the interests 
of the great principles it is our province to pro- 
mote would lead us to wish for him the fullest 
opportunity for developing his sense of the 
resolution he has announced. In effect this 
resolution declares that the question of educa- 
tion in Ireland can never be completely and 
satisfactorily settled so lung as the members of 
any religious denomination are prevented from 
receiving the higher culture proper to Univer- 
sities without offence to their religious scruples. 
Such a resolution is exceedingly plausible, end 
it is impossible it should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed without occasioning a salutary investiga- 
tion of the real meaning of religious equality. 

_ There are several Parliamentary leaders whom 
we should like to see compelled to explain their 
ideas on this sulject. It would be interesting 
to hear whether Mr. Forster would consider it 
an offence to tho religious scruples of a Roman 
Oatholic parent that his son should be taught 
conic sections apart from the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility; and, if not, then why it should 
be an offence to the examples of a Protestant 
parent that reading, writing, and arithmetic 
should be inculcated apart from theological 
instruction. Lord Hartington stated recently 
that, while favourable to religious equality, he 
did not go so far on that subject as some of his 
supporters. In other words, he believes in some 
modification of religious equality; and this, of 
course, involves the maintenanceof some element 
of inequality. It would be instructive to hear 
how he would apply this doctrine of a modified 
religious equality to Ireland. There are too 
many Liberals whose only notion of justice to 


religious denominations is an impossible balance 
of special privileges. In view of the coming 
general election, it would be an advantage if 
they were forced to come out in their true 


colours. 


But even if the debate should never come off, 
Mr. Butt’s notice of motion must surely have 
suggested to all thoughtful members of the 
Liberal party a reconsideration of their meaning 
when they insist upon religious equality. To 
hasty thought the resolution in question seems 
And 

if it could be considered apart from the un- 

reasonable bigotry to which it is intended to 
pave the way for concession, it would be so. 

No true Liberal can possibly wish that any 

offence to religious scruples should be retained 

in a system of national education. But this is 
conceded, of course, on the understanding that 
the scruples to be respected are legitimate, and, 
with a very wide interpretation to the word, 
reasonable. It is not legitimate that a parent 
should scruple to have his child taught the 
multiplication table by a State schoolmaster, 
because the teacher does not interpolate in his 
lessons the doctrine of the Trinity. It may be 
reasonable, within the wide limits suggested, 
that a Calvinist parent should object, if in con- 
nection with the history of Switzerland, alecturer 
should unreservedly condemn theconduct of John 
Calvin in the trial and excution of Servetus, but 
it would not be reasonable, even within such 
wide limits, if the father objected to a state- 
ment of the indisputable historical facts. 
Wherever religious scruples take fantastic and 
unreasonable forme, they should indeed be safe 


merely an enunciation of the principle. 


from persecution; but it is impossible to insist 
that the whole policy of a great national insti- 
tution should be accommodated to their un- 
reason. The Protestant ſeeling ot 1 it be 
preferred the Protestant prejuſlice of Bngland 
and Sootland has made, w A. many think, great 
sacrifices on behalf of the Irish Catholics. We 
do not of course allude to those holding cur 
own views; for to them there has been no 
eacrifice, but a great triumph of principle, in 
the abolition of sectarian privilege in Ireland. 
But now if the value of academical degrees 
should be lowered, if the impartiality of secular 
learning should be perverted, and a University, 
supported by national funds, should be prosti- 
tuted to the purposes of a hierarchy avowedly 
irreconcilable with modern civilisation, not only 
would the advocates of real religious equality 
see the horizon of the future darkened, but the 
timid Protestants who have sacrificed their 
prejudices on the express understanding that 
Popery should never be endowed, will havea 
right to complain that they have been cajoled, 
deceived, and betrayed. 


THE SLICING OF BULGARIA. 


WHETHER Mr. Gladstone has or has not 
shown bimself a sound critic in his objections 
to what he calls the slicing of Hector,” it is 
becoming every day more probable that he will 
prove to beatrue propbet in bis prediction of 
the inconveniences likely to arise from the 
impolitic slicing of Bulgaria, Attentive readers 
of the Times newspaper must frequently have 
noticed during the last year a marked discord 
between the leading articles on the Eastern 
Question and the letters, often relegated to the 
external sheet, from correspondents at the 
actual seat of the difficulty. When eloquence 
editorially inspired has dwelt upon the neces- 
sity for the revival and consolidation of the 
Ottoman power as a bulwark against Russia, 
correspondents on the spot have given detailed 
instances of Turkish infatuation and corruption 
such as showed that we might as well talk of 
the revival of a mastodon, or the consoli- 
dation of a comet’s tail. When leading 
articles have echoed Lord JBeaconsfield’s 
peans on the triumphant progress of 
the Berlin Treaty, the evidence of. eye- 
witnesses printed in the very same issue has 
revealed a fermentation of unsatisfied desire in 
the provinces utterly inconsistent with any 
approach towards pacification. But never, per- 
haps, has so conspicuous an inconsistency been 
exhibited between the premisses furnished by 
trusted agents abroad and the inferences drawn 
by easy-chair politicians at home, as the con- 
trast between the letter from Tirnova published 
last Friday and the article founded mainly upon 
it. Who the correspondent may be we make 
no pretence of knowing. The counsels of 
Printing House-square are far from us. But 
the writer of that letter is evidently a very able 
man, well capable of judging the probabilities 
of political equilibrium and the conditions of 
military success. The mere fact of his selec- 
tion as correspondent is surely sufficient to 
prove that he has no Russian proclivities and 
no hostility to the Turks. We may take it for 
granted that he would support the Berlin 
Treaty if he could. And yet Mr. Gladstone 
himself, though he would be likely to throw 
more passion into the argument, could hardly 
have stated with more force the difficulties 
raised by the division of Bulgaria, and the 
maintenance of Turkish dominion up to the 
Balkans. 

In the first place, the letter with a single 
touch dissipates the bubble of the balance of 
power as supposed to be maintained by the 
‘‘ consolidation ” of Turkey. Turkish soldiers 
may prove valuable allies to other nations, but 
Turkey herself has ceased to exist as a Euro- 
pean State in the sense attached to the expres- 
sion when used in connection with the policy of 
the balance of power in European diplomacy.” 
Still, the writer holds that the Ottoman troops 
may garrison Constantinople and guard the 
Straits, on condition, however, that their line 
of defence is withdrawn frum the Balkans to an 


arc the keystone of which should be Adrianople. 


This is not quite the bag and baggage” 
method of solving the difficulty, but it is quite 

as near an approximation to it as was proposed 

at San Stefano. But what follows is still more 

iflcant, Writing in the midst of the people 

Whom he speaks, and probably far better 

acquainted with them than à merely travelling 
correspondent could be, this writer declares that 
the division of Bulgaria by the Treaty of Berlin 
must produce a state of things far more 
favourable to Russian ambition than was ever 
hoped for by the framers of the San Stefano 
document. I G do not believe,“ he says, that 
any impartial observer can 
note the drift of sentiment here with 
regard to Russian preponderance in the 

Principalities without being thoroughly con- 

vinced that the Bulgaria of the San Stefano 
Treaty, from a Russian point of view, was a tre- 
mendous political mistake, and, moreover, that 
the subsequent subdivision of the territory was, 

from a European point of view, an equally mis- 
taken policy.” This is precisely what the lead- 

ing members of the Opposition have always 
maintained. And this view is confirmed by ‘‘a 
prominent Bulgarian, a highly educated ard 
intelligent man, formerly occupying an impor- 
tant position in the Turkish service.” The testi- 
mony of this latter witness is also the more 
important because he is described as a repre- 
sentative of ‘‘ the Bulgarian Conservative party 
—the party that will control the Principality if 
they can once get rid of the Russian admini- 
stration now governing the country.” This 
Bulgatian Coreervative was astonished at the 
want of sympathy shown by English Conserya- 
tives, and also at their inability to comprehend 
the true position of affaire. Because we are 
Slavs,” he said, that is no reason why we 
should blindly follow the counsels of Ruesia. 
There are other Slavs in Europe who are not 
under her control, and why should we be, 
unless Europe, by a policy of indifference, or 
worse, throws us back upon Russia as our only 
friend and support? 

It is both curious and sad to turn from this 
striking condemnation of one of the principal 
changes made by Lord Beaconsfield in the San 
Stefano Treaty to the comments made by the 
leader writer. If these comments were read 
alone it might be supposed that the correspon- 
dent’s letter described only the views and argu- 
ments of a large party in Bulgaria; whereas 
what he does is to state with force and emphasis 
the convictions borne in upon him by his own 
impartial observations, and his knowledge of the 
whole people. We do not wonder that the Times 
has some difficulty in acknowledging, as the 
impartial judgment of its own representative, a 
description that reads like a speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But it is carrying distortion of facts a 
little too far when the subject of misrepre- 
sentation is the letter of a trusted agent, pub- 
lished in another column of the same issue. 
Still, it is allowed that the views of the suppo: 61 
„party have a good deal to support them. 
But then Europe has decided, and the Bul- 
garians are not asked for their opinion. They 
are not the first people who have had to wait 
patiently, in submission to European treaties, 
until their desires could be reasonably con- 
ceded.” No; they are not the first, but we 
sincerely hope they may be the last, people 
victimised by the cold-blooded selfishness of 
dynastic conspiracies. Meantime, suppose they 
refuse to wait, what then 


THE WAR IN ZULULAND. 


THE further information which has been 
received from Zululand during the last few days 
must be regarded as reassuring, because it 
shows that the Zulus have not been able to 


follow up the disaster at Isandula by an inva- 


sion of Natal. The most that can be expected 
is that Lord Chelmsford will be able to hold his 
own until the arrival of the large reinforcements 
which are now being sent out to South Africa 
enables him to resume offensive operations. 
Lord Chelmsford has returned to Pietermaritz- 
burg. Colonel Pearson, whose column crossed 
the Tugela near the mouth of that river, fought 


a battle with the Zulus on January 23 and 
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killed three hundred of them, his own loss being 
very small. He entrenched himself near 
Ekowe, where he is now surrounded by Zulu 
warriors, but, as his force of twelve hundred 


men is supplied with ammunition and provi- 


sions for six weeks, he is not in immediate 
danger. Colonel Wood is described as operating 
successfully to the north, but he will hardly be 
able to do more than to protect the Transvaal 
from raids by armed bands of Zulus. We 
should like to have some assurance that 
Secocoeni, the Basuto chief, from whose country 
Colonel Rowlands was compelled to withdraw 
his troops, will remain quiet; as, so far as we 
can judge, there is now nothing to prevent him 
from swooping down from his mountain lair 
into the Leydenburg district. The most serious 
intelligence brought by the last mail is the 
disbanding of the Native Contingent. The 
telegraph throws no light upon tbe cause of 
this proceeding, but the rumour in military 
circles at home is that the native troops in the 
recent fight shot some of their English officers. 
The Natal natives were induced to volunteer for 
active service by a very summary process. Orders 
were simply sent to their chiefs requiring each of 
them to furnish a contingent for the war; and 
80 little choice was given to tke natives in this 
matter that they were actually drafted from 
private lands, and even from mission stations, 
no fewer than fifty Christian converts being 
marched from the mission station at Edendale 
to the frontier. It is believed that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in thus enforcing a measure 
of conscription against the native tribes acted 
illegally ; but however this may be, the sum- 
moning of the Natal Zulus to fight was a 
measure which necessarily involved great risks. 
The authorities appear now to have come to the 
same conclusion, though we sincerely hope tbat 
their original mistake will not be found to have 
cost the country the lives of the British officers 
in command of the Native Contingent. | 

The very full details of the battle at Isandula 
which have now arrived make it clear that 
somebody is responsible for a terrible blunder. 
We hope that Lord Chelmsford’s despatches, 
now on their way to this country, will give the 
public full and explicit information as to the 
causes of the disaster. They ought to show how 
it was that a body of English troops were moved 
forward a mile and a half from their camp with 
no supply of ammunition but that which they 
carried with them, and also how it came to pass 
that, although the British force included a 
number of mounted men who were able to 
perform cavalry duty, a Zulu army, fifteen 
thousand strong, succeeded in getting into 
the rear of our troops, with results only too 
well known. These questions have been put, 
and the public will anxiously await the answer. 
While the conduct of the military authorities 
assuredly calls for inquiry, that of the 
High Oommissioner even still more urgently 
demands investigation. It is by no means 
certain that Lord Chelmsford is personally to 
blame for the oatastrophe at Isandula, 
but there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
responsibility of Sir Bartle Frere for the policy 
which has brought disaster upon our arms 
and involyed us in the calamities of an 
inglorious and unnecessary war. The part 
which he has played in this wretched business 
exbibits all the evidence of deliberate purpose. 
The outrage committed by Sirayo’s sons in 
carrying off the refugee Zulu women from Natal 
afforded the High Commissioner a convenient 
pretext for aggression ; but he makes no attempt 
to conceal the fact that he bas gone to war really 
for the purpose of breaking up the military 
organisation of the Zulus, of reforming the 
governmert of Zululand, and of reducing Cete- 
wayo to the position of a feudatory of the British 
Government. It was, of course, most desirable 
that Cetewayo should bo induced to disbard 
his army, and to give up tbose berbarous 
customs to wh‘ch be, in cou mon with all (ther 
independent African chi-fs, is addicted. But 
the question is whether we were called upon, 
either in our own interests or in those of the 
Zulus, to go to war with him in orJer tu enforce 
objcots in themselves lau lab'e enough. We 
answer this question emphatically in the nega- 


tive. The English nation has no call to extend 
civilisation in Africa at the point of the bayonet. 
Even on humanitarian grounds we protest 
against euch a policy; for, in pursuance of it, 
we have already kille1 more human beings than 
probably the Zulu despot has been the means 
of destroying in the whole course of his life. 
It is true that the High Commissioner endea- 
vours to produce the impression that this war 
is one of self-protection. Unfortunately for 
him, the evidence against this view of the 
subject is simply overwhelming. The Zulus 
have made no irruption into British territory ; 
they havo injured no colonist in person or pro. 
perty; while the one question at issue 
between them and us—that of the ownership 
of the disputed territory—was decided by our own 
Commissioner in their favour. Cetewayo had 
been sovereign de facto of Zululand for twenty- 
three years, and during that long period, 
although he has always kept up a powerful 
military organisatior, he has never once gone 
to war with either the English, the Dutch, or 
even the Amaswezis. However this fact may 
be explained, it cannot nevertheless be con- 
tradicted ; and, therefore, it becomes impera- 
tively necessary that the High Commissioner 
should show, if he can, that he bad no alterna- 
tive but to declare war, and that the emergency 
was so great that he had no time even to consult 
the Home Government. 

It is a strange thing that up to the present 
moment the Government have not said whether 
they approve or disapprove of Sir Bartle Frere's 
policy. It is true that the tone of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach's despatches implies condemnation 
of the war, but since the outbreak of hostilities 
the members of the Cabinet who have spoken on 
the subject have been careful not to commit 
themselves to any clear expression of opinion. 
But surely they have now in their possession all 
the materials for forming a judgment upon a 
series of transactions which vitally affect our 
national policy—and, we may add, our 
national finances—-if it be true that the 
present expenditure in Natal is at the rate 
of 250,000/. a month. Sir Charles Dilke 
has given notico of a motion which directly 
raises the question of the justice or expediency 
of the war, and we hope that, with as little 
delay as possible, his motion will come on for 
debate. But it seems likely that he may be 
anticipated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, it is believed, will soon find it necessary 
to ask for a vote on account of the expenses of 
the war. When that time comes the Govern- 


ment must perforce take the country into its 
confidence. 


VILLAGE OLUBS. 


AT the recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
a paper, by Mr. James Howard, of Bedford, on 
‘*Club-houses for Villages,“ was read and dis- 
cussed. The subject is one of great interest 
and importance, as there are few greater wants 
in English country life than that of some means 
of harmless recreation and useful culture for 
working men and small tradesmen. Some pro- 
minence was given to the topic in the summer 
of 1875, when the Suffolk Village Olub and 
Reading-room Association was formed, mainly 
by the exertions of Lord John Hervey and Mr. 
Robert Johuson, of Boyton Hall, Woodbridge. 
The latter gentleman published a pamphlet on 
the subject, besides several letters in the papers, 
which were widely circulated and commented 
upon. The Suffolk associaton has made steady 
and satisfactory progress, and at the present 
time there are in the county twenty-four clubs, 
all paying their way and increasing in popu- 
larity. These, however, were not the first in- 
stitutions of the kind. In 1873 Sir Richard 


| Sutton erected a handsome club-house at Stock- 


cross, near Newbury, and the club thus esta- 
blished bas been a great success. In a few 
ocber villages in different parts of the country 
clubs have also been tome few years in 
existence, and we kaye not heard of 
any ease of failure. There is one at Roth- 
amstend, Berks, established by Mr. Lawes, the 
well known agricultural chemist, and another 
at Gedling, near Nottingham. Last year Sir 
Philip Rese built a club- house at ‘l'y ler's Gr-er, 
Bucks; and Mr. James Howard has juet con- 
ple’ed oe in his own parish of Clapham. Eu“ 
as these clubs can only b s red Cy some o ga- 
nisation, or by the gene o ity of a well-to-do 
mn, there are probably f wer in all the rest of 


England than there are in the county of Suffolk 
alone. The Tyler’s Green Club is regarded by 
Mr. Howard as a model one, and a brief descrip- 
tion of it will serve to show what these institu- 
tions generally are like, though there are 
differences in the rules and arrangements. To 
most of tho clubs, if not to all but one, men 
only are admitted as members; but Sir Philip 
Rose from the first arranged—very wisely we 
think—for the admission of women as day 
members. They pay 5s. a year, are entitled to 
the use of the reading-room and library in the 
daytime, and may obtain light refreshments, 
such as tea and coffee, though for some unknown 
reason intoxicating liquors, which are allowed 
in the case of male members, are not available to 
those of the fair sex. The men pay 2s. a quarter 
or 2d. a week. The club-house contains a 
reading-room, a library, refreshment and 
smoking-room, and a room for games, such 

as bagatelle, draughts, and chess. Wine, 
spirits, and beor of good quality are sold at the 
lowest remunerative prices, as well as tea, 
coffee, and cocoa. The hours of admission are 
from ten in the morning till ten at night on 
ordinary days, from eleven till eleven on Satur- 
days, and from ten till five and from eight till 
ten on Sundays. This Sunday o ening is, We 
beliove, a peculiar feature of the Tyler s Green 
Club, and it has been adopted, Sir Philip Rose 
states, with the sanction of the parish clergy- 
man. There is a Penny Bank and Thrift 
Society in connection with the club. The club- 
house is to be rent free for the first ten years; 
otherwise the club pays its expenses, and 
already shows a profit after a trial of four 
months, The objects of the association, as 
stated in the rules, are to afford to the mem- 
bers the means of social intercourse, mutual 
helpfulness, mental and moral improvement, 
industrial welfare, and rational reoreation.“ 
The district, which formerly bore rather a bad 
character, is said to show signs of striking 
improvement already. The expenditure of the 


members at this, as at other clubs, is very 
small. 


Those who have had the greatest experience 
in the management of village clubs concur in 
stating, as essentials of success, that they 
should be unsectarian, noo-political, and 
altogether free from the restrictions that would 
be imposed by people who have particuler 
crotchets or hobbies in view. In order to 
counteract the attractions of the public-house 
it is found desirable to allow the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks, although the quantity 
allowed to be sold to each member is usually 
limited, whether wisely or not we will not now 
stop to consider. It is also very generally 
agreed that, after a club has once been fairly 
started, it should be entirely self-supporting 
and under the management of the members. 
There is no reason why people of all classes 
should not belong to a village club, as the 
reading room, at least, must be a pees con- 
venience to rich and poor alike. Thus manage- 
ment by the members does not necessarily 
involye management by farm labourers and 
artisans only. What is to be avoided is manage- 
ment for these men by others. As long as they 
can, like other members, take part in the 
control of the institution, they have an interest 
in it which they would not otherwise feel. 


It would be well if there were formed in ever 
county a village club association, as with suc 
organisations we should soon have clubs very 
generally established in our villages throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. As 
Mr. Johnson remarks, ‘‘a county offers a 
workable area, and the leading men in each 
country are the best possible judges of what 
will suit their locality. Men are proud of their 
native county, and the local esprit de corps 
should be made available.“ As a rule, in our 
villages there are no means of social inter- 
course and recreation except those supplied 
by the public-house, and these we know are 
not often of a harmless kind. The dearth of 
opportunities for intellectual culture is also 
sadly felt by the bulk of our rural population. 
Boys leave school, after learning the rudiments 
of education, and soon forget nea'ly all they 
bave learned through the simple want of 
sufficient inducement to keep and add to the 
information they have acquired. It is obvious 
that village clubs may be made a very 
valuable means of secondary education. 
They may become, in a modest way, 
for country villages what institutions like 
Kensington Museum are for great cities. 
They may also be to a considerable extent the 
means of levelling undesirable class distinctions 
and animosities. At present we see them only 
in a rudimentary form, and the testimony in 
their favour is almost unanimous. It is well 
not to aim at too much when starting; but we 
look forward to seeing a great development in 
the scope and usefulness of these admirable 


institutions. 
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MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW 
VOLUME.* ä 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is lacking both in the 
* delicacy of style and in the sombre 
shadowy yet airy fancy which were so 
characteristic of his father; but he has perhaps 
a better hold on certain aspects of real life which 
yield themselves readily to the service of the 
weird impressions which he seeks produce, 
and this is all in favour of his success as a 
iety romancist and successful story-teller of 
er lying somewhere between, say, the 
n Tieck and our own Mr. Francillon. 
There is perhaps one other point in which a 
difference may be noted between the past and 
the present bearer of the name. Julian Haw- 
thorne is less in earnest than was his father —is 
himself less impressed by the presence of those 
ghosts, spectres, or coincidences, as he may 
oose to name them, which he conjures up and 
sets before us so adroitly, interjecting into 
life just the touch of eeriness which still 
consists with a certain composed man-of- 
the-world air, to which his father was 
uite a stranger. It is true that Nathaniel 
wthorne was keenly critical and observant, 
but he was at the same time inexpressibly shy, 
and inolined to sbrink from the rough front of 
practical affairs. Still we feel that, however 
remote from it, life was as sternly real to him 
as it ever was to any of his Puritan ancestors. 
Now, to Mr. Julian Hawthorne life itself is not 
so real—any more than are the phantasies that 
he finds it possible to project over it. With 
Nathaniel Hawthorne the images of his fancy 
were merely the media in which real life 
was reflected ; and hence the pervading vein of 
definite allegory and distinct moralising which 
we find in him. Let any reader take up, say, the 
story cf ‘‘ The Minister’s Veil,” in the ‘‘ T wice- 
Told Tales,” and read it, and he will be speedily 
convinced of two things—that the actual inci- 
dent in the life of Mr. Moody of Maine, on 
which that tale is founded, became to him but a 
hol of an eternal fact in humun nature, 
and that he made it profoundly illus- 
trative of that fact; and then let the 
reader take ‘‘ Calbot’s Rival,” in the volume 
before us, and try to analyse the impres- 
sions produced, and we think he will find 
it very difficult to reduce them ito unity. 
The writer of that story has done what would 
hardly have been possible to Nethaniel Haw- 
thorne—he is actually realy to relieve his 
readers of the very sentiments he had been 
aiming to produce, by suggesting the agence | 
of opium dreaming and disturbance. Ina word, 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne is lees a realistic artist 
than his father, paradoxical as it may seem to 
pay #0. His view of life is more general and 
dispersed ; hie fancy less capable of concentra- 
tion ; and bie whole mind less possessed by the 
great and governing necesrities of human nature 
and destiny. He ie quite exercised enough by 
some half-scientific idea of Doom or Fate, or 
haunting coincidence, but this is more general 
and abstract than real, and his fanoy is actually 
employed in the last resource, in refiuing it 
awsy. In truth, he, to a at extent, fails 
sufficiently to individualise his conceptions, and 
is apt to allow the deepest impressions he pro- 
duces to be worn off by a too persistent attempt 
to make bis story complete as a story. 

“The Laughing Mill” is in this respect 
an admirable instance in point. The appearance 
of that spectral figure who emerges from the 
decayed mill-wheel is evidently introduced 
under the necessity of completing the story ; 
but is not the device short-sighted, since it 
does something to disturb the reader’s implicit 
belief in the central element in the tale? This 
is the more marked because the realiem of Mr. 
Poyntz, old sailor and now farmer, does not in 
the least conflict with our sense of some fatality 


connected with that necklace which the heroine 


wears; but this assuredly does, and seriously, 


awe our E us, in fact, off the 


re that reluctance to 
communicate the vision to old Ponytz at the 
close may suggest a reason why consis- 


tently and for full effect several things 


here should not have been quite so circumstan- 
tially told to the reader. 
closing words :— 


I had intended relating my vision to Mr. Poynts on 


the spot where it occurred, but I know not what re- 
luctance prevented me. It was too solemn and inex- 
licable an experience to bear discussion so soon. So, 


nstead of that, I told him, as we trudged homewards 


ther, the history of the Feuerberg family, and bow 
all tended to ratify my conviction that Agatha and I 
were cousins though far removed. But,“ I added, as 
we stood on the brow of the slope overlooking the old 
house and saw Agatha appear round the corner and 


* The Laughing Mill, and other Stories, By JULIAN 


o may quote these 


kies her hand to us, but she and I are the last of our | 
race, and there is no t fortune awaiting us, that I 1 
know of. Only, Mr. Povats, I love her with all my 
heart; if she can love me will you trust her to me?’ 
‘*Nay, ye mustn’t ask me,” replied the ancient 
marioer, grasping my hand, with tears in his old blue 
eyes, I doubt she loves you well, already. And 80 
do we all, for ye’re a man, all be a great one. Till be 
a hard parting with her, as has been sunshine to us 
this many a year; but ye’ll bring her to see the old 
folks as time serves; and I'm bold for to believe ye'll be 
as bappy as the days is lung.” 

It is twenty years since then, and old Jack Poyntz's 
prophecy has proved true. My wife is wont to say, 
with a emile in her dark eyes, that our prosperity is 
due to the restored virtue of the pearl necklace, which 
still rests upon her bosom. To me, howev r, the necklace 
seems hut as the symbol of the true love whose radiance has 
Llessed our lives, and brought us better luck than any 
witchcraft could bestow. 

And to such a story we cannot help thinking 
that this ending is, in some respects, a collapse 
—at all events, contrasted with the early 
motive and the machinery, it is common-place. 
‘‘ They lived happy ever after,” so to say 
*‘Calbot’s Rival” shows more of ingenuity, 
and is in some respects more unexpectedly per- 
verse, if we may use the word. Certainly, 
% Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds is the most 
powerful and concantrated piece we have here, 
and to it we recommend the reader to turn first 
on securing a book which is certain, in spite of 
some defect:, to increase the stock of his thoughts, 
and to produce some fresh and more or less 
delightful sensations. ‘‘The Christmas Quest” 
is hardly so ambitious in scope as the other 
stories, but it has some fine touches of fancy, 
and is very airy and ideal. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN 
GUESTS.* 


The time of flowers is coming again, and 
with it we wish to bring before the reader a 
work which should enhance their enjoyment 
of every flower they may see. Since Mr. 
Darwin wrote of the fertilieation of orchids, 
following that work by others almost more 
famous, the work before us is probably the best 
contribution,to the same subject. Mr. Darwin 
was a discoverer; he revealed an entirely 
new and unexplored country. Dr. Kerner is 
an explorer—keen and patient of observation, 
— in deduction, but, after that, as is neces- 
sary, courageous in statement. The facts that 
he has brought together here are as curious and 
new as any recently discovered. 

Of the wonderful fertilisation of plants by 
neans of insects we have all been made familiar 
by Mr. Darwin, but the whole economy of that 
fertilisation has not yet been exhibited. Dr. 
Kerner deals with a special branch of that 
economy. Dr. Ozle shows that an indefinite 
anticipation of Kerner was given—but very 
indefinite—and he himself uvdoubtedly hit 
upon facts leading up to and suggestiug Kerner’s 
conclusions; but on submitting them to Mr. 
Darwin, the great naturalist said that whether 
his hypothesis turned out to be a correct one 
or not, one thing was plain, that the amount 
of evidence” to support it was not enough. 
Before that evidence could be collected the 


work before us was published in Germany—ren- 
dering, says Dr. Ogle, in the true spirit of 
science, all further evidence unnecessary.’ 
In the same spirit, the editor shows ie 
appreciation of the full character of Kerner’s 
discoveries :— 

He shows, by a mass of evidence which cannot but 
enforce conviction, that a viscid stem or viscid calyx is 
only one amongst many contrivances by which useless 
insects are excluded from the nectaries. The goueral 
result of his essay is to show that, as the presence of 
nectar in a flower implies most surely cross-fertilisa- 
tion by the agency of suitable animals, so also does it, 
with almost equal certainty, imply the presence of some 
or other contrivance by which that nectar shall be 
preserved from unsuitable ones. 

The simplic'ty of some of the contrivances, and the 
ingenuity of others, and the variety of methods by 
which the same end is attained, are most striking. 
And if the roader derive but half the pleasure that I 
have done from their study, he will feel grateful for 
having Kerner's essay made readily accessible to him. 

With every word of this the reader, when he 
has read the beautiful illustrations of the laws 
of preservation and reproduction in flowers 
which Dr. Kerner gives us, must agree. 
Speaking upon the obvious presumption that 
to produce flowers is an advantage to plants, 
the author, however, points out that ‘‘ owing to 
the unceasing interaction which exists between 
plants and the outer world —iuorgauic on the 
one hand, and the animal kiugdom on the 
other—this flowering process must necessarily 
be exposed to many possible interferences; in 
the one case to frost, draught, rain, or similar 
injurious action of the elements; in the other 
to attacks of herbaceous, and therefore flower- 
destroying animals.” Now how are flowers 


* Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. By Dr. A. 
KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Inn- 
ruck. With a Prefatory Letter by CHARLES 
ARWIN, M. A., F. R. S. The Translation Revised, &c., 
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protectei from their enemies? What are the 
different modes of protection? Many insects 
would be fatally dangerous to some flowers, 
but not to all; in all such cases the flower has 
a special means of protection against such 
insects, while, for purposes of reproduction it 
offers special advantages to such insects as will 
facilitate that process. Dr. Kerner points 
out, first, how unwelcome all wingless insects 
are to flowers, ants jespecially. Take the case 
referred to:— 


Of all the wingless insects it is the widely dispersed 
ants that are the most unwelcome guests to flowers. 
And yet they are the very ones which have the greatest 
longing for the nectar, as numberless observations suffi- 
ciently show. Wherever there are aphides there one 
is sure to find ants seeking for the sweet fluid which 
these secrete, It is, moreover, well known that 
wherever honey, sugar, saccharine fluids, dried fruits, 
&c., are placed without protection, there ants are to be 
found. As regards the nectar of flowers they are espe- 
cially formidable, inasmuch as they can smell saccharine 
fluids, even at a considerable distance, and moreover 
because they do not suspend their activity during the 
night, as I repeatedly noticed whilst making observa- 
tions on the visitation of night-blowing flowers. But the 
reason why, notwithstanding this, wingless ants on the 
whole are fuund but rarely in flowers, is that there 
exists a large number of protective appliances by which 
the nectar is ad mirably protected against them. Should 
for once no such protective appliance be developed, or 
should it in any way be made useless or cease to act, 
should it, in short, in any way become possible for the 
ants to get at the nectar without barming themselves, 
then they forthwith appear in the flowers as guests. Of 
this it is easy to convince oneself. Pluck, for instance, 
some of the flow. rs of Melianthus, or of any other plant 
in which, as in this, the nectariferous flowers, while 
growing in their natural position in the inflorescence, 
are admirably 14 against the visits of ants, and 
having pluckei them lay them on the ground. They 
are now unprotected, and in the shortest possible time 
they will be found swarming with ants. Another 
example is furnished by Phygelius capensis. Here the 
flowers are rick in nectar, all access to which is rendered 
impossible to ants during the period of flowering, by a 
method which I shall have to describe later on in detail. 
So soon, however, as the corolla detaches itself from 
the torus, the nectar, of which there is still an abun- 
dant store, becomes readily accessible, and ants (in the 
Botanical Gardens at Innsbruck abundance of Lasius 


niger) immediately crowd in and greedily lick it up. 


They can, be allowed to do so at this period wi:hout 
ill result. For, now that the flowers are falling off, 
their nectar is useless, and no longer wanted to attract 
such flying insects as cause intercrossing. 


The protective appliances of leaves are shown, 
and indirect as well as direct protection of all 
kinds. And they are almost innumerable :— 


These invited and uninvited guests are of endless 
variety ; and corresponding to them, and of an almost 
inexhaustib)a multiplicity, are the allurements to visits 
and the means of protection against them. The diver- 
sity of the latter is so much the greater, inasmuch as the 
flowers of one kind of plant are not subject to the dis- 
advantageous attacks of only one kind of animal, but to 
the ‘attacks of animals of the most various forms ; 
great and small; winged and wingless ; flying or creep- 
ing; biting or sucking; with a soft slimy skin, or 
armed with a layer of chitin and regardless of points 
and prickles ; some greedy after one part of the flower, 
some after another, 

On this account it happens very often that one single 
method of protection is insufficient, and that a plant, 
ia order to preserve its flowers, allow them to blossom 
without disturbance, and let each part perform its right 
function, must be provided with two, three, or even 
more means of protection against animals of such 
various form and size, 


Some flowers, it is next shown, are protected 
by means of distasteful and some by viscid 
secre'ions; some by isolation in water. The 
injurious capabilities of ants have been referred 


to; let us see how the plant protects itself from 
them :— 


Before bringing this chapter to an end, I must record 
a very noteworthy observation, which I chanced to 
make for the first time in the summer of last year. 
With the view of watching the behaviour of woodlice, 
insects, snails, &c., when on plants, J placed such 
animals in some cases balf way up the stem, in other 
cases on the viscid rings, in others on the prickly or 
hairy leaves, and the like, Amongst other experiments, 
I placed various kinds of ants upon sundry plants that 
were full of milky juice, and especially upon Lactuca 
augustana, Chaix, and Lactuca sativa, L. Having done 
this I was not a little surprised to see the ants very 
soon glued down by the milky juice. Such, however, 
was the case. No sooner had the ants reached the 
uppermost leaves, or the peduncles and the involucral 
bracts, than at each movement the terminal hooks of 
their feet cut through the epiderm, and trom the little 
clefts thus made milky juice immediately began to flow. 
Not only the feet of the ants but the hinder parts of 
their body were bedrabbled with the white fluid; and 
if the ants, as was frequently the case, bit into the 
tissue of the epiderm iu self-defence, their organs of 
mastication also at once became coa'ed over with the 
milky juice, By this the ants were much impeded in 
their movements, and in order to rid themselves of the 
annoyance to which they were subjected, drew their 
feet through their mouths and tried also to clear the 
hinder part of their body from the juice with which it 
was smeared, The movements, however, which accom- 
pauied these efforts simply resulted in the production 
of new fissures in the epiderm and fresh discharges of 
milky juice, so that the position of the ants became 
each moment worse and worse. Many of them now 
tried to escape by 8 as best they might, to the 
edge of the leaf, and letting themselves fall from thence 
to the ground. Some succeeded, but others tried this 
method of escape too late; for the air soon hardened 
the milky juice into a tough brown substance ; and 
after this all the strugglings of the ants to free them- 
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sel ves from the viscid matter were in vain. Their move- 
ments became gradually fewer and weaker, until finally 
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they ceased altogether, and the dead animals were left 
adhering to tho involucre or the uppermost leaves, 

Prickles are another means of protection, and 
so are hairy formations: these are minutely 
treated. Next, the form of plants is considered, 
„% and especially parts of the flower, being bent, 
or dilated, or crowded together.“ Remarkable 
illustrations under these heads are given, 
followed, in the ‘‘ Concluding Remarks,” by 
some considerations concerning the influence of 
external circumstance. We neod not quote, for 
the reader will now be sufficiently acquainted 
with the character and value of this most inte- 
resting work. We may add tbat it is illustrated 
in a manner that greatly adds to the high value 
of the text. | 


A REALISTIC STO.“ 


We can expluin te impression which this 
te gtory has produced on our minds, only by a 
paradox : It is too romantic to be real—it is too 
real to be romantic. Wo often see tints on 
woud and mountain, of w ch we say, if we saw 
those in a picture we should call thein imaginary. 
We often meet with char ers and incidents in 
life, of which we say, if vo found these in a 
novel, we should call tl: m inventions. But 
both in nature and in human life there are 
things more wonderful than have entered into 
the novelist’s heart to conceive; although, when 
these things pass through the novelist’s cru- 
cible, they assume forms and acquire colours 
which make them look strange, and which 
render it difficult to recognise their reality. 
Sach is the thought suggested by Excelsior,” 
independently of the author's Dedication,” in 
which she tells us that the scenes of the book 
are all studied from material reality, and only 
slightly moulded to snit the action of the 
story.” 

With regard (she says) to the characters pourtrayed, 
which, like all human characters, must partake of the 


ideal and the material, I can say the same as of the 
facts mentioned. I have studied them from persons I 


have known, and I have not absolutely invented any one 


act of any personage ; I have only a japted acts which 
I have known soas to suit my plot: in fine, the person- 
ages and their acts are the children of my imagination, 
but their counterparts are to be found amongst us—not 
perhaps in any one, but in many persons, according as 
circumstances and their own efforts have favoured their 
development towards good or evil, 

The book opens with a scene in Florence. 
On the sloping lawn of a beautiful villa“ sat a 
young and beautiful woman, and beside her, 
his head half propped upon his bend, half rest- 
ing on her lap, lay her lover.“ This scene anti- 
cipates, as we soon discover, the history of these 
lovers, a history full of real romance, ending in 
their becoming husband and wife, and followed 
by an equally real aud romantic devotion to a 
most self-sacrificing endeavour to bless and 
reclaim the children of a Sicilian mountain 
town. In this opening of Excelsior“ 
we find the I ver, whom we afterwards 
know as St. Clair, or Santa Chiara, speaking of 
‘‘ the tales of the guardian angel who watches 
over the lives of men” as pretty but false. 
„ You do not like me to say so,” he continued, 
„and yet you do not believe more than I, 
perhaps lees; for I believe that as matter is 
immortal, so is also that force which animates 
matter—but without individuality—and you do 
not even believe this.” To which the lady, 
whom we afterwards know as Illa De Clementis, 


. * 1 M4 . 
quickly replies: That I cannot believe; that | from his appearance generally, you would bave called 


we—that you and I, when death has come to 
us, shall in uo way live-—and not love again— 
is impossible! I can better believe that when 
we die, we—our sentient part—becomes as 
nothing, leaving our bodies to be transformed 
as Nature wills; and I can believe that better, 
too, than that we shall be cold, disembodied 
spirite— passionless, loveless—for the heavenly 
love ‘hey talk to us of seems co!d and worthless 
tome! Tbat is why I doubt of life hereafter, 
but — and her eyes were moist and her voice 
trembling—‘' it grieves me to doubt thie, and 
it pains me to know that you too bave this 
doubt.“ 

We do not pause to romark on these words. 
These two persons are distinguished throughout 
by this idolatrous v ffection to each other, an 
affection which they would make the test of trutb, 
if not of right, howsoever the truth and the 
right might otherwise be attested. And this 
intense mutual love, which we might call both 
unreasoning ard unreasonable, has its counter- 
poise in a common devotion to the welfare of 
others. Each self, we might suy, loses itself in 
the self of the other; while the two se//s, 
united, lose themselves in self-sacrifice for the 
good of their kind. That these two should 
stumble on the old enigma of the existence of 
siu and suffering might be expected; and that 
they should try their wit—we use the word in 
its primary seree—in an attempt to solve the 
enigma, is most natural. We have laboured in 
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vain to understand a chapter in which this is 
done. Its general idea, that of pre-existent sou ls, 
has no novelty init. And it would appeur as 
if no amount of argument can prevent this idea 
cropping up in new forms. A theologian, 
whose book is now on our table, regards the 
four living creatures of the Book of Revelation 
as „the reservoirs of life, the aggregates of 
pre-existing ssuls“—“ the rudimental state of 
intelligent life, the lowest form in which God 
hath made it.“ Need we wonder that the 
author of Excelsior should bewilder herself 
in an attempt to give shape to this doctrine of 
pre-existing souls f 

We thus indicate—it is not ncelful that we 
should do more—certain aspects, we can scarcely 
call them teachings, of the Story” before us, 
to which we should take exception on very 
obvious grounds. But we have no doubt that 
the mutual love which we have called idola- 
trous, and the self-sacrifice which we cannot 
bnt admire, are, in tho instance of the characters 
und lives pourtrayed, real—the ‘‘ counterparts”’ 
of what the author has seen and known, and of 
which, if we do not much mistake, she might 
say, quorum pars magna ui. 

We shall not attempt any outline of the 
„Story.“ There is no part of it to which jos- 
tice could thus be done. Fashionable life in 
the West-end, miserable life in a season of 
cholera in the East-end, strange and unwonted 
phases of life in Naples, and still stranger phases 
of life amid brigands and priests in Sicily, are 
mirrored in Excelsior,“ evidently by one 
whose eyes had seen it all. Santa Chiara and 
Illa de Clementis meet fur the first time 
in a cholera hospital in the East of London; 
the one as a young doctor grappling 
with disease and death; the other as a lady 
nurse, who had forsaken a home of wealth 
and luxury to do what in her lay to ussuage 
the sufferings of the poor. Illa had already 
shown her independence of conventionalisms, 
and her painful consciousness of the terrible 
gulf which separates luxury and poverty. And 
her accidental meeting with a ‘‘ Dissenting 
clergyman ’”’ from the Kast-end, introduced her 
to a life which should embody thoughts that 
were beginning to take possession of her heart. 
The Dissenting’ minister so seldom finds fair 
play, to say nothing of hearty appreciation, in 
novels, that we veuture to quote some sentences 
about this East-ender, especially as they can be 
separated from the story without injury either 
to them or to it. Mrs. Talbot describes a guest 
she expected to dinner, to her friends, the Sisters 
De Clementis, as an East-end clergyman,” 
adding, At least I ought not to say a vlergy- 
man, for he is a Dissenter.” | 

When the girls were all in the bedroom, settling 
themselres for dinner, Illa said, ‘‘I thought you 
couldn’t bear Dissenters, Mabel, or you either, Ada.“ 

„No more we can,” answered the younger girl, 
laughing, but you can’t help liking Mr. MacFarlaue. 
Youll see—he’s the nicest, dearest old man you ever 

Oh! Ive no particular objection to Dissenters.” 

% No, you little heathen: 1 believe you'd rather be 
inclined to like them, just because they do dissent,” 

„J always fancy them with lanky hair, and long and 
badly-made coats, and without gloves,” said Bella de 
Clementis, ‘‘ like that delightful man in ‘ Bleak House’ 
who had the ‘heathen human boy.“ 

„Oh! so do I generally, Beil,” cried Ada, “but our 
Mr. MacFarlane is an exception.” ) 

Bef. re the girls got downstairs again, the individual 
they had been discussing arrived. He wasa man why, 


old, but that there was a life and evergy which showed 
itself in his least action, and which seemed as of a young 
man. 
but his eyes were bright, and spoke of a disposition 
benevolent, yet fiery withal. Illa had a decided anti- 
patby for clergymen ;—without knowing of the saying 
of a certain wit, ‘‘that there wero three sexes: the 
male, the female, and the priest,’’ she had the same 
idea as the originator of it—the priests, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or anything else, as priests, were 
nondescripts ond objectionable ; besides, they were 
what she would, when she was io a merry mood, have 
called slow,” and that was an unpardonable offence in 
her eyes. When, however, she bowed her acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. Mac Farlaue's introduction to her, and 
raised her eyes to his face at the same moment, she 
admitted he must be a man to be liked, 


The dioner, we are told, was a pleasant one. 
The girls were all lively aud pleasant. Young 
Captain Lascelles was a frank, merry fellow, 
aud Mrs. Talbot was a very agreeable woman. 
„hut the one who made it a particular success, 
was Mr. MacFarlane.” 


It was not that he was what in ordinary parlance is 
called“ an agrecable man,” but he was one of those few 
men whose kindly sympathy with those who happen tu 
be around him, however they may differ in tastes or 
habits of thought; together with their fuud of earnestly 
thought cut notions upon almost all subjects generally 
interesting to mankind, supply the place of conven- 
tional polish and brillianey. Mr. MacFarlane came 
from amongst the pour and the suffering to a house to 
whose inmates poverty was a mystery, and sufferivg, in 
its true sense, unknown. Tn this luxury-breath.- 
ing house, with a luxury-spoilt woman, four fashionable 

irls, and a larky young officer as his companions, Mr. 
acFarlane was as much at his ease as if they had 


been some of his ordinary companions—the poor of the | 
| East-end—indeed more at his ease—for with the poor | 


His bair was silvery white, and his face wrinkied, 


he sometimes felt disturbed by their not being quite at 
ease with him, and here he had not that fear. 

How deeply Illa was indebted to this Nestor 
the Story“ tells, but we cannot follow it 
farther. ‘‘ Excelsior” cannot be read without 
putting to shame many who, with more of a 
distinctive Christianity than is here avowed, 
possess less of the Christian spirit of self- 
sacrifice which is incarnated in the characters of 
Santa Chiara and Illa De Clementis. That this 
self-sacrifice sometimes followed devious and 
unwise paths in the conduct of Illa, may be 
allowed, indeed can scarcely be denied. But 
something erratic, even excessive, in such a 
spirit is a very pardonable offence. And, as we 
read the story, we ask, with painful solicitude, 
when will Christians awake to a clear appre- 
hension of the fact that they are Christians only 
so far as they follow the example of their 
Divine Master ? 

Of the literary and artistic qualities of 
Excelsior“ we have lost sight, in the intense 
interest.of its narrative and of the characters 
which it develops. And we content ourselves 
with saying now, that it is impossible to read it 
without feeling that it is a work of genius. We 
only hope that, although the Illa of the story 
is dead, her ‘‘counterpart,” as in the case of 
Uncle Tom, is alive, and has some more good 
work to do in the world. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


History of France. By CHARLOTrR M. Yoner. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) This is one of the 
History Primers edited by J. R. Green—a very 
cheap school-book, containing two little sketch maps 
and a closely-packed account of France at the 
critical periods of her history. Twenty pages are 
devoted to the earlier kings; then follow four 
chapters on the wars, the Hundred Years War, 
the struggle with Burgundy, the Italian wars, and 
the wars of religion. The sixth chapter is Consti- 
tutional, the seventh on the Revolution, and the 
last describes France since the Revolution. 

The Shilling Historu of England. By NM. 
CreicHTon, M.A. (London: Longmans and Co.) 
This completes the series known as the Epochs of 
English History,” by giving a general view of the 
course of our history. The volumes, seven in 
number, which follow, give fuller details of the 
events of special periods. Now that the series is 
completed we hope it will have a wide circulation, 
especially in secondary schools for girls. We do 
not think a teacher could do more wisely than by 
adopting these volumes successively, term by term, 
till by frequent repetition a solid groundwork of 
hietorical knowledge bad been laid. 

Primer of Eng Composition. By Jory 
NicnHoLt, LL.D. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 
This primer is a supplement to that on the analysis 
of sentences, and is, in our opinion, the more valu- 
able of the two. One of the best tests of a boy’s 
progress in the knowledge of his own language is 
his skill in composition. Dr. Nizhol will be found 
a trustworthy guide. He shows in the introduction 
in what literary composition consists; explains 
synthesis, punctuation, and the general laws of 
style. In subsequent chapters he goes more fully 
jnto details, and with many illustrations treats of 
accuracy and purity, clearness and precision, 
strength and grace, versification, &c. The quota. 
tions under these various heads are most felicitous, 
and often most'amusing. There is one which we must 
give for another reason. Under the head, Figu- 
rative Language,” we are told that The plainest 
is not always the most forcible. A word cannot be 
too natural, but it may be too familiar. A great 
orator, after a great war, produced a profound im- 
pression by saying ia the House of Commons—‘ The 
Angel of Death has been abroad through the land ; 
we may almost hear the beating of his wings.’ 
‘If,’ said a critic after the debate - If you had said 
flapping we would have laughed. Surely the critic 
was a Scotchman or an Irishman. Or is it Dr. 
Nichol who does not see that would expresses here 
intention, whereas the critic wished to express 
necessity ? 

The Standard Algebra Adapted to the New English 
and Scotch Codes. (London and Glasgow: William 
Collins, Sons, and Co) The standards of the Codes 
are tho limits beyond which the young echolar is 
not expected to go. Why an algebra should be 
needed specially for the standard work of elementary 
schools we do not know, but it is now the fashion. 
Of this little book we can report that it is clear in 
definition, accurate and simple in its exposition of 
principles, and its illustrations and examples are 
ample. 

Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. By SAM“ 
NEIL. (Collins and Co.) The introduction to this 
edition contains much more of antiquarian infor- 
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mation and conjecture than is suitable for either a 
school or a college; indeed, if we were not in fear 
of being charged with profanity, we should—say than 
any reader of Shakespeare’s plays can ever need. 
The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet tells its own story; 
its passionate glow and intensity of love compel us 
to place it early in the poet's life, and its origin is 
seen to be Italian. But Mr. Neil is a diligent and 
deep student of our great dramatist’s works, and in 
his untiring industry he examines everything which 
relates, however remotely, to them. To thore who 
have similar tastes the introductory matter will be 
welcome, but by the most general readers the notes 
will be found useful. 

CLARENDON Press SERIES. German Classica, dc. 
Minna von Barnhelm. By Leussinc. Edited by 
Dr. Bucnuem. Second Edition. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press.) The first edition of this work 
was published in 1872. The demand for a second 
edition is a tribute to Lessing as well as to his 
editor. The volume is the best introduction to the 
works of Lessing which an English student of 
German can find. The life of the author is told 
briefly, but sympathetically and simply. The 
critical analysis will enable the student to become 
at home with the dramatis persone and to under- 
stand the movement of the play. The notes are 
amply sufficient for the elucidation of grammatical 
and verbal difficulties. The Laocoon is now pub- 
lished in this series with introduction and notes 
by Dr. Haman. We venture to hope that still 
farther contributions may be made to the know- 
ledge of Lessing by Englishmen. He deserves their 
respect, since it was by means of their literature 
that he was able to free his nation from the tra- 
ditional yoke of French models. : 

Venerabilis Bede Historie Ecclesiastice Gentis 
Anglorum, Libri III., IV. Edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press by Jonx E. B. Mayor, M. A., 
and J. R. Lumsy, B.D. (Cambridge University 
Press.) Mr. Mayor tell us that he lectured on 
these two books of Beda in 1877, as they were 
among the select subjects for the theological tripos 
of the following year, This edition is the result of 
the illustrations collected for those lectures, and of 
the subsequent researches of Mr. Lumby. The 
following will give some idea of the character and 
contents of the volume. An account of Beda from 
the History of Christian Latin Literature,” by 
Adolph Ebert, is prefixed to the Latin texts of 
Beda’s third and fourth books, These are followed 
by Testimonia drawn from writers of the Middle 

Ages to those of our own day. The longer notes 
contain information on matters ecclesiastical and 
social of the time, which is often very curious and 
always interesting. This book is reoommended by 
its editors on the ground that it will be well for 
England if her Church cleaves stedfastly to the 
rule of learning avd working professed and prac- 
tised by Beda and his worthies, and in these Jatter 
days revived among us in the teaching and life of 
F. D. Maurice.” We would add the more general 
commendation that to young students of English 
history the illustrative notes will be of great ser- 
vice, while the study of the texts will be a good 
introduction to Mediwval Latin. 


Science Lectures for the Young. Professor Tyndall, 
Ko. (London: Moffatt and Paige.) These are 
newspaper reports of lectures and addresses given 
by Professor Tyndall and others on scientific sub- 
jects, and published as a reading-book for elemen- 
tary schools, Words that are supposed by the 
editor to present any difficulty in form or meaning 
are printed in a blacker type in the text, and are 
explained in a footnote. It is one of many expe- 
pedients to prepare for H.M.I., who is always test- 
ing the intelligence and reading powers of boys by 
newspaper leaders or scientific essays, 


Duport’s Elementary French Course. No. I. 
(London: C. and H. Dorrington.) This book is 
intended for elementary schools in which but little 
time can be given to French, and where a large 
amount of memory work bas to be done. Beginning 
with the alphabet, M. Duport carries his scholars 
as far as to theend of the conjugation of the regula 
verb. 3 

Drury's Comical French Grammar. (London: 
George Rivers.) We have failed to find anything 
comical in this little book. There are numbers of 
woodcuts, not always of the most refined kind. 
But they are certainly illustrative of the text, and 
may, therefore, be found useful in teaching 

The Elements of Dynamics. By James BLAIK IE, 
M. A. (Edinburgh: James Thin.) This is the 
second edition of a very good book, which has been 
made still better by revision aud additions. Of the 
many elementary books on the subject of mechanics 
this is one of the best. 


this Mr. Macdonald has woven a series of the 


square: Moffatt and Paige.) The method pursued 
in these books is ingenious, and so far as we know 
original. It is synthetical ; the combinations of 
strokes and curves being gradual. By means of 
ruled lines the slope and size of letters are taught. 
Exercises are given in figures, and the most 
symmetrical way of. setting out sums is shown. 
The writing is good, being bold and upright. The 
books deserve notice. 

Arithmetic by Standards I.—VJ. (Moffatt and 
Paige.) This division of the subject is radically 
bad. But it is that which is made compulsory by 
the Code, and the editor of these little manuals 
is therefore only supplyiog a want. They will be 
found usefal in national and Board schools for 
home lessons, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


St. George and St. Michael. By GORE Mac- 
DONALD. Second: Edition. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) Not a few will be glad to see this story of 
Mr. Macdonald’s in a cheap edition. It is marked 
by all his merits and defects, but it may claim to 
have opened up for him a new field. With his 
lively fancy and his great gift of picturesque 
writing, it could not be but that he would make 
very vivid many of the relations and the contrasts 
of Puritans and Cavaliers. This, indeed, he has 
done, carrying the contrast into the very centre of 
his story; for on the essential difference of opiuion 
and belief rests the temporary estrangement of his 
hero and heroine—Dvrothy and Richard—both of 
whom are slightly over-idealised yet attractive types 
of the contending parties of that day. And around 


most ingenious incidents, to support and enliven 
the historic framework which he has chosen. 
As we follow Dorothy into the society 
where her separation from her lover leads her, 
we meet with a world of quaint grace and refine- 
ment especially characteristic ; and here Mr. Mac- 
donald indeed excels. If his conception of character 
is not very strong it suffices him here ; and we have 
what is truly a historical romance, but kept in 
balance by more earnest convictions than are 
usually found to serve the historical novelist. 
One little fault we have to fiod, viz., that in 
one respect Mr. Macdonald scarcely realises fully 
the Puritan ideal ; yet evidently he is intent to do 
justice. His picture of the noble inventor is truly 
excellent. Here and there we have passages of as 
fine description as he has ever written, and the 
closing words do very clearly express the tenor and 
tendency of the work— 


The vision fades and the cld walls riso like a broken 
cenotaph. But the eame rky, with its clouds never the 
same, hangs over them ; the same moon will fold them 
all night in a doubtful radiance, befitting the things 
that dwell alone, and are all of other times, for she too 
is but a ghost, a thing of the past, and her light is but 
the light of memory ; into the empty crannies blow the 
same winds that once refreshed the souls of maiden and 
man-at-arms, only the yellow flower that grew in its 
gardens now grows on its walls. Aud, however the mind, 
or even the spirit of man muy change, the heart remaius 
the same, and an effurt to read the hearts of our fore- 
fathers will help us to know the heurts of our neighbour. 
The publishers have done all that could be done 


to make the volume chaste and handy. 


Essays of Hliu and Eliana. By Cuartes LAMB 
With a Memoir by Barry CoRXWALL. (George 
Bell and Sons.) Messrs. Bell and Sons have cer- 
tainly in these two small and elegant volumes pro- 
duced one of the treasures of cheap literature. 
Little as there was in Charles Lamb of the classic 
spirit, he bas become a true classic—and a know- 
ledge of his life and writings is now implied in 
the idea of a good education. He was a man of 
tender heart, often veiling his most earnest and 
anxious thoughts under humour or playful banter 
—De Quincey tells us it was his habit to jest 
lightly even about the writings of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, whom he most deeply ester med; and 
that thus he might easily have been misunder- 
stood. Who can read the essays on Quakers,” on 
the Old Benchers,” or the Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers,” and not feel the delicious, ind: fiuite, 
innocent, exbilarating obliquity of hismind? Who 
could read the dissertation Ou Roast Pig,” or On 
Poor Relations, and not realise the inverted 
humour of the one, the restrained pathos of the 
other? Charles Lamb is the companion fur a quiet 
hour, the unobtrusive purveyor of good spinits— 
the more so as his fancy took wing when his spirits 
were low, and he will remain the delight of mary 
generations still to come. We need not recom- 
mend him, but only the form in which the publishers 
present bim, and certainly we need bave no reserve 
in commending these booklets, which Charles Lamb 
himself would have handled with sume sense of quiet 


unpretending, full, accurate, and touched with 
tender reverence, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Notes of My Life, 1805—1878. By Grorcr 
ANTHONY DENISoN, Vicar of East Brent, &c. Third 
edition. (James Parker and Co.) The earlier 
editions of this work did not come before us for 
review, and we therefore could not introduce it to 
our readers. But we did what many of them have 
done—we read it with an absorbed interest and, 
for the most part, with great delight. We are glad 
that it has reached a third edition. It is one of the 
manliest biographies that has ever been written, 
and one which will be essential to all future Church 
historians. For Archdeacon Denison has played 
a far more influential part in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of our time than have most of the bisbops, and 
posterity will recognise in him one of the greatest 
of the High Church leaders. The book inspires not 
merely respect, but profound admiration for the 
author. 


The Psalms. The Authorised Version in the 
Original Rhythm. By the Rev. WILLIAM Mac- 
DONALD SINCLAIR, resident chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London. (Hatchards.) Mr. Sinclair 
says that the present manual is founded on the 
work of Professor Wohl and other commentaries 
upon the subject,” and that it is not intended to 
be of any critical value, but merely to help to 
bring the beauty of the Psalms home to those who 
are not likely to study the writings of the learned.” 
The design is not new, but the separate publica- 
tion is new, while the arrangement is not altogether 
common,. The work should be one of great attrac- 
tion to the devotional reader; for, beyond all ques- 
tion, much of the force of these inspired songs is 
lost from the manner in which they bave been pre- 
sented in our Bible. Is it necessary that that 
manner should be always observed? It was a 
mistake at the beginning, the continuance of which 
can hardly be justified. | 


My Ex, erience in a Lunatic Asylum. By A 
Sane PATIEN T. (Chatto and Windus.) That there 
are abuses connected with the management of 
lunatic asylums, that mistakes are sometimes 
made with the best intention, and crimes com- 
mitted with the worst intention—can readily 
be believed. The ‘‘Sane Patient's ” case 
would appear to belong, for the most part, 
to the latter class. He writes with some 
vehemence, and 1o wonder; and he writes 
so well that we well doubt, after having his own 
word, that he can ever have been a lunatic. Some- 
times he moves our indignation by tbe narrative of 
his wrongs; but it would have been better if he had 
given his history with plainer chronological con- 
secutiveness. Probably, however, he adapted 
himself to the exigencies of weekly newspaper 
writing. We altogether agree with h m in his de- 
nunciation of everything that he brings before us, 
and consider his suggestion for the abolition of 
private asylums to be the best remedy for such 
abuses as those under which he has suffered. His 
book is readable and should be read. 


Heroes of the Mission Field, By the Right Rev. 
W. PAKEN HAM WatsH, D. D., Bishop of Ossory. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The principal merit of 
this work is its free hness; its priueipal demerit is 
its want of comprehension. But with the author's 
purpose, viz, to present a broad and connected 
view of missionary effort from the earliest 
ages of the Christian Church down to the 
close of the last century,” the demerit 
can scarcely be said to exist; and besides, as the 
bishop says, the names of modern missionary 
heroes are so abundant and so distinguished, that 
it would be impossible to make suitable selections. 
The sketches before us are brief, clear, and written 
with an enlightened earnestness. Characters are 
well drawn, and the leading incidents of each 
life are presented with exceeding distinctness. 
After a general sketch of the apostolic and early 
missions ef the first three centuries, the writer 
brings before us the following :—St. Martin of 
Tours, Ulphila-, St. Patrick, St. Augustine, St. 
Boniface, Antelm, Adalbert, Otto, Raymond 
Lull, Francis Xavier, John Eliot, Hans Egede, 
and Christian Subwartz—a glorious galaxy of heroes 
for writing of whom once more Biskop Walsh is 
entitkd to all our gratitude, 


Stray Thoughts from the Note- baok of Rowland 
Williams, D. D. Edited by his Wipow. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) Dr. Ros land Williams had 
both a heart and brain which were constantly 
giving out new thought in strikingly original and 
forcible form. Here are some of his Notes,” 
which are often the best of a man’s writings, We 
do not agree with all of them, nor in the apparent 
tendencies of some with which, for the most part, 


Copybooks, A series of eightcen. (Paternoster- 


satisfaction. And Barry Cornwall's Memoir, 80 


we do agree; but all are striking, and, like 
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Ooleridge’s „ Reflections or Luther's Table 
Talk,“ strikingly suggestive. 

The Kingdom and the People; or, the Parables 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Explained and IIlus- 
trated. By Mary Sky. (Religious Tract 
Society.) We have in this work a clear exhibition of 
the parables, with a new arrangement, which for 
the most part is a very happy one; but, besides— 
and this constitutes the principal originality of the 
work—they are very happily illustrated by scenes 
drawn from history, as well as from modern life. 
The style is familiar, and the book should be 
suitable for reading aloud. 

The Eirenicon of the LHighteenth Century. Pro- 
posal for Catholic Communion. By A Member of 
the Church of England. New edition, &c. Edited by 
Henry NatcomBe OxeNHAM, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
This is a reprint of a singular work originally pub- 
lished at the beginning of the last century. It is 
anonymous ; and although much in it reminds us of 
the spirit of the Nonjurors, it is obviously not by 
one of that party. It is, however, the production of 
a clergyman very near akin to the party. Its pur- 

is to show how very much like the Church of 
England is to the Church of Rome, and to show how 
easily they might be reunited. The author certainly 
proves his case to a very great extent in regard to 
the former. And the Nonconformists? Well, they are 
incidentally referred to, and for the most part are 
left out in the cold. Indeed it seems that they are 
hardly worth considering. Mr. Oxenham, who 
writes an elaborate preface, tells us that there are 
‘‘increasing indications of gradual dismemberment 
and collapse perceptible among the oldest and most 
influential Protestant Nonconformist bodies in this 
country ; while our unknown author is of opinion 
that unity among Protestants if it were possible 
to be had, would not serve the ends of our holy 
religion. Our readers can now judge of the character 
of the work. 

We have received a copy of a cheap edition of 
the Autobiography of Mr. John B. Gough (Mor- 
gan and Scott), with illustrations ; also eight orations 
by the great temperance orator, from the same 
publishers. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have published a 
new volume of their admirable Christian Knowledge 
Series, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, edited, with 
Life, Introduction, and Notes, by the Rev. F. A. 
Ma.uxrson, M.A. This edition is well edited and 
beautifully printed, but how could the editor make 
the mistake of giving the number of the ejected of 
1662 at four thousand? 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LON DON. The Lord 
Mayor presided on Thursday at a meeting held at 
the Mansion House by the 3 Society for the 
Extension of University Education. The first 
resolution, which was moved by Mr. Gladstone, 
seconded by Canon Barry, and adopted, declared 
that the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London having consented to assist the society by 
the appointment of a joint board to co-operate in 
the work, it ought to receive corresponding support 
from the inhabitants of the metropolis san its 
suburbs. Prince Leopold then moved that it was 
desirable that all friends of higher education in 
London should do their best to make known and 
extend the work of the society by assisting in the 
formation of local committees at as many centres as 
possible, especially where existing organisations do 
not already meet the demands for such teaching as 
the society offers. In the course of a very interest- 
ing speech, his Royal Highness paid the following 
graceful tribute to Mr. Ruskin :— 

It is not only in Cambridge that it has been felt that 
men of learning and of culture could hardly have a 
worthier aim than that of carrying high thoughts and 
elevating knowledge into homes which perhaps know 
few other joys, Of such aims we io Oxford have had a 
great, an inspiring example. We have seen a man in 


whom all the gifts of refinement and of genius meet, 


and who yet has not grudged to give his best to all— 
who has made it his main effort, by gifts, by teaching, 
by sympathy, to spread among the artisans of Sheffield 
and the labourers of our English fields the power of 
drawing the full measure of instruction and happiness 
from this wonderful world, on which rich and oor can 

20 alike. Sush a man we have seen in Professor 

uskin, And among all the lessons which those who 
have had the privilege of bis teaching and his friendship 
must have gained to carry with them through life, 


none, I think, can have sunk deeper than the lesson 


that the highest wisdom and the highest pleasure need 
not be costly or exclusive, but may be almost as cheap 
and as free as air, and that the greatness of a nation 
must be measured not by ber wealth or her apparent 
ower, but by the degree in which all her people have 
earnt to gather from the world of books, of art, of 
nature a pure and an ennobling joy. 
Mr. Goschen, M.P., in seconding the resolution, 
said that the object of the society was to bring to 
the doors of as many inhabitants of London as 
possible education equal in quality to that which 
Was given by the very highest and most competent 
men of the Universities. The meeting was also 
addressed, among other speakers, by Lord Aberdare 
and Professor Stuart. 


Daxriour ix Wonksnors.— Chappuis“ Patents.—69, Fleet- 


MR. MONK’S CONSECRATION OF CAURCH. 
YARDS BILL 


Last week we gave the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of the Dissenting Deputies, strongly object- 
ing to this bill, The resolutions having been sent 
to Mr. Monk, he addressed a letter to Mr. Alfred 
Shepheard, the secretary, in which he said : 


I regret to find that the committee of the Do- 
puties of Protestant Dissenters take an unfavourable 
view of my bill for amending the Consecration of 
Churchyards Act, 1867.” It is draughted on the lines 
cf the Burial Acts, and is an honest attempt to remove 
an acknowledged grievance. Furthermore, by this 
bill, I am endeavouring to carry out the object proposed 
4 my old friend, the late Mr. Charles Gilpin, M. P. for 

orthamp’on in 1867, by a voluntary, in lieu of a com- 
pulsory, appropriation. I need scarcely remind a 
committee, presided over by Mr. Richard, that Mr. 
Gilpin’s amendment was supported by Mr. Candlish 
and Professor Neate. I hope that your committee will 
reconsider their decision. 


The following letter was addressed to Mr. Monk 
in reply : 

Sir,—I have inform you that your letter of the 
14th instant, relive to the Consecration of Church- 
yards Act Amendment Bill,” has been submitted to the 
committee of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies. They 
desire me to acquaint you, in reply, that, while not 
doubting your honesty of intention in introducing the 
bill, they still regard it as an impolitic and objectionable 
measure, 

They consider its iutroduction impolitic, because the 
Liberal party being thoroughly united in support of 
Mr. Morgan’s bill, as the only effectual mode of redress- 
ing the grievance complained of by Nonconformists, a 
proposal to deal with that grievance in an altogether 
different manner is calculated to create confusion and 
division, and so to retard success, 

Whether designed to be so or not, your bill cannot 
but be regarded as distinctly antagonistic to that of 
Mr. Morgan; for whereas the latter aims at abolishing 
the legal disabilities now attached to burial in conse- 
crated ground, your measure would perpetuate them, 
by adding to churckyards small portions of ground in 
which Nonconformist burial services, and thoze services 
only, could be conducted. The ;rinciple of Mr. Mor- 
3 vill is, that wherever a parishioner has a right to 

buried, his relatives shall have the right of choosing 
their own mode of burial service, and their own 
miuvister. The principle of your bill is, that in the 
consecrated parts of churchyards, all alike must be 
buried with the service of the Church of England, and 
by ove of its clergy. The friends of a deceased 
parishioner wishing a service other than that of the 
Church of England could only secure the same by fore- 
going the present right of burial, and submitting to 
burial in a separate piece of ground, marked off by 
boundary marks of stone or iron, from the ground in 
which the ancestors and fellow-parishioners of the 
deceased are interred, 

There may have been a time when Nonconformists 
would have felt obliged to submit to such a denial of 
religious liberty, but that time has passed, and the 
committee are sure that the late Mr. Charles Gilpin, if 
now living, would have joined in the objections they 
feel obliged to take to your measure. 

Those objections are in no degree met by the sugges- 
tion that the bill is draughted on the lines of the Burial 
laws; because those Acts have never been accepted by 
Nonconformists as a satisfactory, or final, settlement of 
the question. Among other objectionable provisions, 
the compulsory division of cemeteries into consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground, with the disabilities and 
difficulties which such a division involves, and the erec- 
tion of two mortuary chapels, for the separate use of 
Episcopalians and Nonconformists, are, in the opinion 
of the committee, offensive and unnecessary, and opposed 
to the Liberal feeling of the present times. 

The passing of Mr. Morgan’s bill would not only make 
your measure altogether unnecessary, but would also 
naturally lead to an improvement of the present ceme- 
tery system, and therefore the committee are anxious 
that nothing should be done to weaken Mr. Morgan’s 
hands, or to put obstructive weapons into those of his 
opponents. That would, in their judgment, be the 
result of persistence in the bill which you have intro- 
duced ; and they hope that the objections which they 
have urged will have weight with you in determining 
the course which you will pursue, 

Jam instructed by the committee to add that, should 
it be your wish to have a fuller statement of their objec: 
tions, they will be glad to send to you a deputation for 
that purpose, and perhaps, if you would like to meet 
such deputation, you will kindly communicate with me, 
mentioning a time and place which may be convenient 
to you.—I am, &e., 

ALFRED J, SHEPHEARD. 

P.S.—As the Burial question is one of great public 
interest, the committee will feel themselves to be en- 


titled to give publicity to this correspondence, should it 
become necessary to do so. 


On receipt of this communication, Mr. Monk 
forwarded to Mr. Shepheard a copy of a letter 
which he had addressed to one of his constituents, 
and added :—‘‘It is quits unnecessary for me to 
give a deputation the trouble of calling upon me. I 
hope and believe that the discussion on my bill may 
pave the way to a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty, while I entirely agree with the committee 
that my bill would be unnecessary, if Parliament 


could be induced to pass Mr. Osborne Moryan’s 


Bill.” The following is the letter referred to :— 


5, Buckingham-gate, Feb. 21, 1879. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 
19th inst., enclosing a resolution passed ata meeting 


of Nonconformists, at the Southgate Chapel Vestry, on 


that day. As no slight misconception exists as to my 
action in reference to the Burial question, allow me to 
remind you, aod through you my Nonconformist con- 
stituents, that IL have steadily supported Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill from 1870 up to the present day, On 
Wednesday last I was in my place, prepared to vote 
with him in favour of Mr. Balfour's bill. Subsequently 
I offered Mr. Osborne Morgan to postpone my own 


— 
— — 
— 


bill, if the furms of the House would allow him to bring 
forward his bill as the first order of the day on Wednes- 
day. Another bill, however, intervened, I did so 
because I look upon his bill as a final settlement—mine 
is only a temporary and palliative measure. I, and I 
alone, am responsible for the Consecration of Church- 
yards Act (1867) Amendment Bill. 
draughtsman of that bill. I bad no previous 

communication with Mr. Forsyth, whose name 
was on the back of my bill last year. He 

saw it for the first time the day before I introduced 

it. The bill provides that the same law as to burials 
may be extended to rural parishes, which exists in every 
large town in England ind Wales, as well as in those 
rural districts in which Burial Boards have been consti- 
tuted. It provides a relief—not the full remedy, for 
which ycu, Sir, and I have long contended—for au ac- 
knowledged grievance. The words to which exception 
bas been taken, are those of the Burial Acts, which have 
been in operation fur more than a quarter of a century, 
|} rovid'ng that ‘‘a pathway or boundary marks of stone 
or irou”’ shall be placed between the consecrated and 
unconsc¢crated portions, Should my bill go into com- 
mittee, I shall gladly assent to the words “ boundary 
marks of s oue or iron” beirg expunged from the 
clause. Miue was no party measure. It was conceived 
in no party spirit, I hoped to receive support from 
both sides of the House. I did receive it. The House 
passed the second reading almost unanimously ; for 
though it was challenged by an ultra Tory member, and 
the House cleared for a division, none took place, ani 
the Bill was read a second time. The half past twelve 
o'clock rule prevented further progress being made with 
it last session. 

I am not without hope that you will agree with me 
that I owe it to myself, that I owe it to the House 
forgive me if I add, that I owe it to my Nooconformist 
constituents—to submit my bill to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the House of Commons. The large measure of 
kindness and forbearance which I have met with during 
a somewhat long Parliamentary career, con inces me 
that my constituents will never condemn me unheard, 
It gives me sincere pleasure to be able to assure the ro- 
presentatives of the various Nonconformist congroga- 
tions in Gloucester, through you, that I shall continue 
to support the bill of which they approve, and in favour 
of which I recorded my vote in 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1875, 1876, and 1877. I cannot, however, consent 
silontly to withdraw my own bill, devised solely to 
remedy evils that have come under my own observation, 
and the removal of which in no way militates against 
the larger and more satisfactory measure, which I hope 
in time to see carried, but which Parliament at present 
refuses to accept. 


I was the 


I have the honour to be, &0o. 

With reference to the statement in the above letter 
that last session the House of Commons passed the 
second reading of Mr. Monk’s bill almost unani- 
mously, it is sufficient to say that that was simply 
because the opponents of the bill did not know that 
it was coming on; and that, in fact, it was a 
snatch vote, obtained late at night, or early in the 
morning. 

Mr. Monk being one of the members for 
Gloucester, the bill has excited special interest in 
that city, and on Wednesday last a meeting of 
Nonconformists convened by Dr. Dawson, Wesleyan 
minister, was held to consider the bill. It resulted 
in a unanimous and emphatic condemnation of the 
measure, the following resolution being adopted :— 

This meeting, having considered Mr. Monk’s Conee- 
cration of Churchyards Amendment Bill, emphatically 
condemns both its details and its tendency to defer just 
legislation, and hereby records its conviction that no 
measure will prove adequate as a settlement of the 
Burials question which does not give to parishioners, 
concurrently with the right of interment, the right to 
have such burial services or ceremonies as they may 
desire in the parochial churchyards. This meeting, 
therefore, respectfully but urgently requests Mr. Mon 
not to persist with his measure, but to give his 
— and undivided support to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s bill. 

The Gloucester Liberal Association, at a meeting 
held on Feb. 18, also resolved :— 

That this association, having bad its attention called 
to the bill introduced into Parliament by Mr. Monk 
with regard to the burial question, desires to record its 
opinion that the proposal advocated by Mr. Monk can- 
not be accepted by the Liberal party, as it will fail to 
satisfy the just claims of Nonconformists ; and this 
association would most respectfully urge our esteemed 


member to give his support, as heretofore, to Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s bill now before the House, 


The local journal, The Citizen, bas the following 
upon the subject :—‘‘ It is impossible to doubt that 
Mr. Monk and his friends are sincerely desirous of 
bringing the Burials controversy to an end; but no 
proposal before the House is less likely to achieve 
this object than that for which they are responsible. 
Excusable surprise has been expressed by many 
local Nonconformists that Mr. Monk should have 
taken the lead in bringing in a bill which, if it is 
not intended as a substitute for Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan’s bill, can only tend, should it succeed, to 
delay the passage of that measure. Considered on 
its merits, and as an attempt to settle a vexed 
question, Mr. Monk's bill is unsatisfactory, for 
instead of giving the right of interment in the 
present churchyards to all parishioners—whether 
Churchmen or Nonconformists—and with such ser- 
vices as may be desired, subject to proper restric- 
tions, Mr. Monk proposes to establish supple- 
mentary graveyards, where, in unconsecrated 

round, those who are unfortunate enough to be 
Yonconformists may find their last resting place. 
It is rather late in the day to make a proporal of 
this kind, and it is at least certain that if the bill 
is carried it will not be by Liberal votes, but by 
the help of the Conservative Government and the 


Conservative party.“ 
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MORE BURIAL CASES. 


The following is from a correspondent of the 
Bristol Mercury :—‘‘ Portishead, near Bristol, is a 

ish with some 2 000 inhabitants, for whose 
spiritaal consolation and instructions the sum of 
7291., derived from tithes, is by the authority of 
Parliament devoted to the maintenance of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. For several yeara 
the rector was the Rev. J. Arkell, an Evangelical 


in the work of the Bible Sosiety. Recently the 
living has been sold, and the resident Churchmen, 
having of course no voice in the matter, have been 
handed over to the care of the Rev. James Stuart. 
A week or two ago a member of his congregation had 
the misfortune to lose a child, about six years of age, 
and applied to the rector rm spectiog its interment in 
the h churchyard. The child had not been bap- 
tized, and Mr. Stuart, having ascertained that fact, 
not only refused to read over its remains the service 
of the Church of England, but added the gratuitously 
offensive er that night was the proper time 
for the burial of unbaptized children. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells having been appealed to by tele- 
gram, replied that the rector could not be compelled 
to read the service, but he had no right to refuse 
4 to the open grave. The sorrowful father 
hen applied to the Rev. F. W. B Weeks, Con- 
t, who offered to read the service in the 

on Chapel, an offer which was readily accepted. 


Meanwhile, an application was made tu Mr. Stuart 


to allow another clergyman, who had offered to do 
so, to read the service in the churchyard. But 
this was refused, and on Wednesday the remains 
were committed to the grave in silence—‘ Nature,’ 
says an eye-witness, ‘as if in sympathy with the 
event, weeping tears over the shameful scene.“ 
Another case is ha pily of quite a different kind, 
and is thus reported by the Bolton Evening News :— 
4% Exactly at the hour when the Burials question was 
being discussed in the House of Commons, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, a pleasant incident was taking 
place at Worsley, which shows how agreeably 
matters may pass off between Church and Noncon- 
formity in the churchyards of the nation when both 
rties are so inclined. Mr. John Morton, of 
indsley, a man highly esteemed, president of the 
Independent Methodist Church there, of which he 
had been a consistent member for over forty years, 
and who was also vice-president of the Independent 
Methodist body, was being interred. The friends 
of the deceased assembled at the chapel, when a 
brief service was held, Mr. W. Sanderson, of Liver- 
pool, delivering an appropriateaddress. The funeral 
procession was then formed, headed by the Sunday 
school and 1 succeeded by the Connex - 
ional officers and friends from neighbouring towns, 
the body being followed by the relatives of the 
deceased , in all 300 or 400 persons. They proceeded 
to Worsley Church, where the service was read by 
the Rev. J. Cater, curate, sfter which he gave a 
ort and beautiful address, in which he alluded to 
the — hw as a brother iu Christ; he also spoke 
of the blessedness of living in the enjoyment of an 
assurance of the future life. The rev. gentleman 
also read the service at the grave, pausing, however 
at a certain point, whereupon Mr. W. Oxley, of 
Manchester, Connexional secretary, lined out the 
hymn commencing, 
Dest to dust we now commit thee, 
Sleep till Jesus bid thee rize— 
which was softly sung by the entire assembly. The 
clergyman then concluded the service. The Connex- 
ional officers and friends returned to the school, 
and unanimously requested the secretary (Mr. 
O ley) to write the rev. gentleman, acknowledging 
the great courtesy and the Christian brotherly spiriz 
he had shown. 


— 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


The Church is in danger !” is the cry 
Now raised again, as oft before ; 

Because Dissenters, when they die, 
Crave Christian burial—and no more ! 


Oh, Churchmen all if you are wise, 
And wish dear privilege to save, 

While yet there's time take friend's advice, 
Don’t fight the battle round the grave ! 


| MORRIS HUDSON. 
February 21, 1879. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL MARE’S NEST. 


In the debate on the Burials question last Wed 
neaday, Mr. Beresford Hope said that the political 


Dissenters were trying to prove that there were 


19,000 or 20,000 Dissenting places of worship in 
the country, when they knew as well as he did that 
of places of worship which showed any guarantee 
of permanence they had only 8 200. ‘The balance 
was com d of rooms in cottages and such places 
‘as the Agricultural Halland Holborn Circus.” The 
ross absurdity of this statement in the face of the 
acts recently referred to in our columns is obvious, 
as are also the allegations of the Ritualist organs 
that ‘‘ Dissenters as a whole have absolutely lost 
round.” We are saved the necesrity of dealing 
urther with these wild assertions, borrowed from 
a recent pamphlet, by an article in the English 
Independent. Our contemporary says :— 
The population sincs the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century having more than doubled, it is veces- 


sary to show that the 4,427 places of 8 then in 


existence belonging to the Free Churches, have not 
increased to more than double that number, and so they 
seize upon the trar-General’s return of Noncon- 
foremit chapels registered for marriages, and conclude 


. : ti t i , nch list. Ib 
clergyman, who co-operated with Nonconformists fate te time of an official copy of such lis ° 


that the ‘‘ real chapels” are about 8,242. But in the 
same page in the “ Congregational Year-book,” from 
which they admittedly take these figures, they are 
confronted with the statement :—‘‘ Nonconformist 
chapels of all denominations certified for worship 
to the Registrar-General, 19,939.” Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed in the fifteenth and eighteenth 
years of the present rei made arrangements 
for the future n. places of meeting 
for religious worship,” and fir a publication from 


last publication bears date April 1, 1876, certainly a 
most appropriate date if Major Graham could by any 
possibility have supposed the absurd use to which Church 
defenders, in their extremity, would have proposed to 
devote that document. That there might be no possible 
excuse for misunderstanding, the Registrar-General 
prefaced his return with this notice :—‘‘ Places of 
meeting for religious worship certified according to 
aw, prior to July 1, 1852, to any bishop's or arch- 
deacou’s court, or to any general or quarter sessions of 


— 


nary. In 1825 he was accepted as a candidate for 
the Methodist ministry, and placed, at Beverley, 
under the care of Thomas Galland, M. A., who, as 
a graduate of Cambridge, was a suitable counsellor 
for a bright and studious young man. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, he was sent to Stockholm, 
where, for the next four years, he had the religious 
charge of a large number of men employed by an 
extensive ironmaster who had applied to the Con- 
ference for such an appointment, Returning to 
England, he served in several circuits. 

In 1833 his residence was at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Here he made the acquaintance of the late Charles 
Hindley, who represented the borough in Parlia- 
ment, and of the Rev. Jonathan Sutcliffe, pastor 
of the Independent Church, who was principally 
instrumental in the formation of a local society 
for advocating and egy the separation of the 
Church from the State. r. Stephens attended 


the peace, do not appear in this list, unless subsequently 
certified to the Registrar-General under Act 15 and 16 
Vict., o. 36, or Act 18 and 19 Vict., o. 81.” The total 
number of the places thus certified was 16,286 in 1867 ; 
17,589 in 1870; 18,723 in 1871; and 19,939 in 1878. 
Referring to this return, the writer in the Church Times 
arrives at the remarkable conclusion that, during the 
quarter of a century that intervened, there must have 
been a decided“ falling-off in the number of places 
thus made use of, because, at the census f 1851, the 
number of Nonconformist places of worship returned 
was upwards of 20,000,” oblivious of the fact that it was 
unnecessary, except in certain contingencies, to include 
in this list any of the places referred to in the census 
return. 


The English Independent then refers to eome 
of the wonderful discoveries ok Investigator in 
the pamphlet alluded to by Mr. Hope as to the 
real character of Nonconformist places of worship :— 


The pamphleteer has selected from the list 184 entrier, 
including the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and a number 
of other assembly-rooms which have, upon occasion, 
been certified for worship; a ‘“‘travellers’ lodging- 
house, in which the Bible Christians conduct their 
most useful visitations; and a variety of dwelling- 
houses, and other buildings, in which our earnest Metho- 
dist brethren and others conduct missionary operations. 
Thirteen only of these specified entries, which are sup- 
posed to be of so damaging a character, refer to Con- 
gregationalists. Eight of these appear to be rooms 
made use of as preaching stations, and five are Sunday- 
echooisin which prayer-meetings and week-night services 
are conducted in connection with Congregational chapels 
which are also in the certified list. The imputation of 
our assailants is that these registrations have not been 
effected bona td, in compliance with the regulations of 
the Legislature, but that they have been placed on record 
„for the purpose of showiog the greater number of 
churches" which Nonconformists possess, and the ex- 
tensive provision“ which they have made for public 
worship.” Is this libel justified? Lot us see. As one 
section of the Free Churches we claim in the Congre- 

tional Year Book fur 1879 to have in England and 

ales 2,686 churches, 692 branch churches, and 
1,090 mission stations; total, 4,868 centres of Protes- 
tant Evangelical iufluence—exceeiing the entire 
number of chapels possessed by all the Protestant com- 
munities in 1801. Towards this total we are in the 
Registrar-General's return credited with only 2 363. 
In Islington we are supposed to have certified the 
lecture-room attached to River street Chapel unduly to 
swell our list of pl toes of worship in that district ; yet 
on reference to the liat it will be found that there is 
no mention either of Union Chapel, Islington (Dr. 
Allon's), or of Islington Chapel, Upper-street, the 
explanation, of course, being that as to these places 
the requisite conditions had been complied with long 
before the Act of Victoria came into operation, although 
there was nothing to prevent such additions to the list 
if any desire had been felt. The expenditure of 30,0001. 
since the date of that return by a denomination shich 
is represented ‘as all but standing still” in rebuilding 
Union Chapel will probably have since brought it 
within the scope of the amended regulations, Turning 
to the list for 1872 of certified places in the City of 
London (pp. 176 7 of the return), we find no mention 
of the Weigh House, which dates from 1662, Bishops- 
gate-street Chapel (A.D. 1700), Whitefieli Tabernacle 
(1753), Finsbury Chapel (1826), or the New Tabernacle, 
Olu-street (1832). We need not pursue thesubject. It 
is fur our assailants now to withdraw the unfounded 
imputation, or to subject themselves not sv much to 
“ridicule” as to the indignant scorn which such 
groundless calumnies must evoke from all honourable 
men, whatever view they may happen to take of the 
main questions at issue, and all tho more intense if they 
should happen to espouse the cause which is attempted 
to be bolstered up by such discreditable tactics. 


* 


THE LATE REV. JOSEPH RAYNER 
STEPHENS. 


This once celebrated Wesleyan minister died on 
Tuesday last week from bronchitis, at Stalybridg , 
in the eeventy-fourth year of his age. We are 
indebted for the following notes on his career to 
Mr. J. Middleton Hare, his schoolfellow and friend. 

This remarkable man was born on March 8, 1805, 
in Edinburgb, where his father, Johu Stepheus, 
was then stationed as senior Wesleyan Metholist 
minister. ‘This gentleman lived to be President of 
the Conference ‘Lhough somewhat lethargic he was 
so impressive a preacher as to be compared by 
his admirers t) William Jay, of Bath. In 
general politics he was a high Tory; aud in those 
of Methodism a etrict Conservative. Joseph 
Rayner, the eldest of five sons, was, in almost all 
respects, the reverse of his sire ; being, in many, 
like his mother, who was vivacious in tempera- 
ment, and adapted to bring into the world boys of 
excellent parts. This promising youth received his 
education in three scko ls successively, Woodhouse 
Grove, Leeds Grammar School, and Manchester 
Grammar School. He fleshed his maiden quill, if 
we may use such an expression, in a periodical 


published by the seniors of the last-named semi - 


and spoke at the first meetirg, afterwards accepting 
the office of secretary, but in both steps taking 
care to explain that he acted, not as a Methodist 
minister, only as an iodivi un. This occurred in 
January, 1834; and exactly two months after he 
was summond by the late Robert Newton, as 
Chairman of the Manchester District, to answer 
for his conduct at the yearly meeting in the end 
of April. He was arraigned on a long series of 
particular charges, and condemned ia a string of 
resolutions twice aslong. As ke declined to resign 
the office which he had accepted, he was suspended 
from his ministry till tLe eusuing Conference, and 
required to remove from the Ashton-under-Lyne 
circuit forthwith. Duiiog the short interval there 
was much agitation on tne subject, not in Lanca- 
shire alone, nor among Methodists only, but like- 
wise throughout the Connexion, and in the com- 
mittee whose secretary had been proceeded against ; 
in which, resolutions were adopted expressive of 
regret and astonishment, and declarative of the 
fact that the Methodists were regarded as Dis- 
senters, At the Conference Jabez bunting took the 
lead in acting upon the resolutions of the district 
meeting ; and, after much debate, it was deter- 
mined that Mr, Stephens must either relinquish 
his association with the society which he had 
joined or resign his place in the Connexion. He 
deliberately chose the second alternative, and the 
priated minutes announced, ‘‘ Joseph R. Stephens 
has retired from our work.” 

How great the change between the year 1834 and 
the year 1879! We now see Dr. Rigg filling with- 
out objection, at one and the same time, the office 
of President of the Conference and a seat on the 
London School Board. What is yet more imme- 
diately to the purpose, even in 1872 the Rev. J. H. 
Hargreaves, Wesleyan minister at Ramsgate, was 
an uumolested member of the Council of the Libe- 
ration Society, and in that capacity attended the 
Trienuial Conference, a circumstance which drew 
from the Rev. William Griffith, of Derby, the 
observation that he had lived to see two members 
of the Wesleyan body attending without any appre- 
hensivn of their conduct being condemned. I for- 
bear to enlarge upon the causes and the conse- 
quences of this happy change, as too manifest and 
familiar to need words; nor will I refer to Mr. 
Stephens's more general career: the circumstance 
of his remaining to the end where he first incurred 
the censure of powerful opponents who passed away 
before him is a sufficient testimony to his firmness 
and singleness of mind and purpose. In a letter 
written fourteen years ago, he says :— 

My life has not been destitute of incident and interest; 
but I have not yet considered the part I have played in 
the discussion of great public questions of sufficient 
importance to require hi:torical record. Should I be 
spared a few years longer, I may, perbaps, bequeath to 
my children a true and faithful sketch of what their 
father was, They sball hear what his aim was, and the 
course he took in endeavouring to advanceit. In the 
meanwhile I leave what I have said and done to the 
Lonest judgment of candid and impartial men. 

There are but few remaining who can date their 
convictions and efforts in tavuur of religious 
equality“ so far back as the time when that flag 
was unfurled by Dr. Juhos in Manchester, and by 
William Howitt in Nottingham. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


Our readers will see below that there is no dimi- 
nution either of activity or of energy in relation to 
this agitation, which seems to be the only organised 
movement now attracting any considerable degree 
of attention, or securing any considerable amount 
o' out-door support. We wish we could fully re. 
present the scenes that sometimes take place at 
these meetings — not always those at which too 
excited Church defenders take too excited a part 
but the very lively discussions which follow and 
which are nut always adequately reported, although 
the reports of disestablisbment meetings in the 
local journals are unprece'eutedly full and accu - 
rate. We notice first this week, fur instance, 

MR. FISHER AT CANTERBURY, 


| The report of the proczedings in connection with 
this meeting, which was hela at St. George's Hall, 
on Tuesday of last Wer, occupies nearly three 

columns of the Kent County News, nearly the whole 
of which is devoted to a remarkably good report of 
| Mr. Fisher’s address. Mr. Joshua Cox occupied 
the chair on this occasion, and after a brief address 
Mr. Fisher proceeded to deal with the question. 
In the course of his lecture Mr. Fisher referred to 
the diversion of ecclesiastical endowments and t) 
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the electoral action of the clergy. The following 
discussion then ensued :— 


Mr. G. Horan said Mr. Fisher had singled out Roman 
Catholics in his remarks in reference to free will with 
respect to their religious opinions. He then advanced 
some opinion with regard to catholicity, and then went 
on to state that when our Blessed Lord was on earth 
He told His disciples to go and preach the Gospel to, all 
nations in His name, and if they came to a place where 
they would not believe thoy were to leave them and 
shake the dust from their feet. Were the people 
by that injunction, he asked, allowed free will! 
He advanced other remarks of the same cha- 
racter as above reported, in the courss of which 
he was ironically applauded. He then spoke of 
the remarks the lecturer had made with respect to 

urgatory, which he had stated was a damnable heresy. 

e argued that it was founded upon the Apocrypba of 
the Bible, but no amount of money would get a soul out 
of purgatory, it was the prayers which were offered for 
that soul, (Applause.) ; 

Mr, Fisher explained that what he had said was that 
so much property was given at the time to which he 
had referred—before the Reformation—for getting 
souls out of purgatory, and it was now taught that the 
doctrine of purgatory was a damnable heresy. 

Mr. Horan then interrupted the speaker, and said a 
great amount of money was misappropriated in this 
city in the shape of charities, 

Some interruption here occurred by a few comments 
being made at the rear of the room, while some loud 
applause was bestowed appareutly for the remarks Mr. 

oran had made. 

Mr. Fisher said the remarks he bad made were in 
favour of the Roman Catholics, 

Mr. Horan again interrupted the speaker, but was 
called upon to allow Mr. Fisher to finish bis remarks. 

Mr. Fisher procecdei with further remarks upon the 
subject of the disposal of this moner, and referred to 
the question of free wil, which he supposed thousands 
of persors bad endeavoure! to solve, but the question 
was still unsulved, and be did not think it ever 
would be, 

The Chairman ruled that the questions which Mr. 
Horan put were not pertinent to the subject, aud they 
must d' op. 

Mr. H. Driver asked if the J.iberation Society was 
distinctly Protestant, fur the redress of Protestant 
grievances, 

Mr. Fisher said the s:ciety made no difference 
between Protestants or Roman Catholics. The society 
simply proposed to separate the Church from the State 
control. 

The Rev, Mr. Mayo said there was only one point ia 
the lecture to which he could take exception, and that 
was the union between the clergy and the publicans at 
the last election, But he felt certain thut when the 
next election came nine-teuths of the clergy of the 
a of England would retract the vote they gave in 

Mr. Fishor said he did not imply in the remarks he 
had made concerning the clargy and the publicans 
that there was a written agreement between them, but 
that they acted t gether to turn the Liberals out and 
put the Conservatives in power. He expressed his 
delight to hear from a rev. gentleman the course the 
clergy would take at the next election. (Applause.) 

r. Fisher, in answer to the Kev. Mr. Mayo, 
explained that wben disestablishment came, they did 
not intend to form one Church as in Ireland, for there 
might be several distinct Churches, but they would 
all be subs antially in agreement. 

The Rev. Mr. Mayo said he should be sorry to see 
the Church disestablisbed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Page asked if he Liberation Society proposed a 
national renunciation of God as in Germany. 

Mr. Fisher said Mr. Page had pointed to a country 
where there was an Estabiished Church, and gave a 
negative answer. 

‘ne Rev. Mr. Goodison proposed a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, which was seconded by the Rav. J. Aldis, 
aud carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fisher returned the meeting bis thanks, and 
proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

This was carried, and the meeting termiuated. 


LANCASHIRE.— LECTURES BY THE REV. GEORGE 
DUNCAN. 

MANCHESTER.— On the evening of Monday, 
Feb. 17th, the Rev. George Duncan delivered an 
admirable lecture on The Eviis of a State Church,” 
in the Rochdale-road Domestic Mission Room. A 
large propoition of the audience were opponents, 
bat they were orderly, both during the lecture and 
the subsequent answering of questions. The St. 
Michael’s Liberal Club were delighted with the 
succees of this meeting. The Rev. Thomas Meakin 
presided. On the 17th and the 19th the Rev. George 
Daucan delivered two lectures tu the students of the 
Baptist College and the Free Methodist Theolo- 

ical Institute, uuder the presidency cf the Rev. E. 
Parker and the Rev. Henry Doweon. The lec- 
turer's able exposition of the theory, and of the 
practical workings of the State Church, were 
received with enthusiasm, aud a most interesting 
conversation took place afterwards on each occa- 
sion. 

WInsFoRD.—The annual meeting was held on 
February 20 in the Town Hall, Joseph Slater, Esq , 
in the chair. There was a good audience, who 
heartily enjoyed the very able address of the Rev. 
George Duncan on The Church of England is not 
worth preserving.” The various points and 
striking illustratiens of the lecturer were received 
with much applause. The report goes on to say— 

Mr. Dunn, echoolmaster, then stood up iu the body 
of the hall, witha number of written questions in his 
hand, and asked the following question :—Are yo. not 
aware that the clergy, whether priests, deacons, or 
bisbhope, are made so by ordination, and not by Parlia- 
ment, and what the Queen or Lord Beaconsfield does 
is merely to appoint them to their positions, which is a 
very different thing, and therefore they are only on a 
footing with other dexominations which remove tbeir 
ministers every three years whether the congregation 
like it or not ? 


The Lecturer, who was groeted with a round of 


applause on promptly coming forward to answer, said 
that what he had contended that evening was that Par 
liament was supreme, and that the Church was simply 


civil servants. Parliament did not ordain the priests, 
but Parliament determined the ordination service which 
made them priests, and those civil servants dare use no 
other, and this went to show that Parliament was 
surreme and managed the whole affair, 

Mr. Dunn: Did Parliament draw up tho Prayer- 
book 

The Lecturer said be bad tried to explain in his 
lecture that all bills presented to Parliament were pre- 
pared by someone, they were then given to someone 
else to present to Parliament, but it was quite ineffec- 
tive, and only became law by the votes of the majority 
of Parliament. The Prayer-book was no exception to 
that rule, for as it at present existed it had been mani- 
pulated by hundreds of hands, and had no legislative 
value uutil Parliament gave its sanction to it. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Dunn: Has Parliament any power now to alter 
the creeds of the Church ? 

The Lecturer: Certainly. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dunn: You assert that! 

The Lecturer: Most certainly. 

Mr. Dunn: Do you also assert that Parliament took 
any part, when Edward III. was king, in drawing up 
the articles, doctrines, and creeds of the Church ? 

The Lecturer: I never made the least allusion to 
Edward III. Is this man a schoolmaster? (Loud laughter 
and cries of Ves.) Then I mu-t say I am ashamed 
ok him for asking such an absurd question. (Loud 
laughter.) | 

Mr. Dunn ssid he apologised for his mistake, he meant 
Eiward V.—(laughter) — or rather Edward VI. — 
(renewed langhter.) 

The Lecturer said that, as he had already tried to 
explain, Parliament took no part in drawing up any- 
thing. When persons drew up any bill or anything, it 
wos then preseuted to Parliament, ai d Parliament alone 
decided whether it should become law or not. The 
Prayer book was like any otker bill, and it was brought 
before Parliament, ant became law by the vote of 
Parliament, and not by the mere drawing up of the 
bill. \ 

Mr. Duon : Do you mean to say that the Pra; er - book 
was drawn up like an ordinary bill ? 

The Lecturer: Certainly. The Prayer- book as it 
existed in the time of Edward VI., is part of an Act of 
Parliament drawn up in the reign of Eiward VI. 
(Hear, bear.) 

Mr. Duun raid a good deal had been said about the 
payment of the money of the nation to support the 
Church. Could the lecturer say that any ratepayers 
pai any rates or taxes in support of the Church! 

The Lecturer s dd be could easily answer that. They 
would pe: haps remember the discussions there were in 
Halifax, and the great distur bance\there was about the 
payment of the vicar's rate, which the people had 
always been forced to pay. And more recently there 
bad been the caso of a Roman Catholic priest of 8“. 
Olave's, who was put in court for non pay ment of the 
vicar's rate, and he was told that unless he paid it his 
goods would be distrained upon for the amount claimed. 
(Applause.) Then again the Corporati n churches of 
Liverpool had cost 25,0C0/. to the ratepayers of that 
town since they were built, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dunn: But do any of the taxes collec’ed iu 
Winsford go to the support of the Church? (Laugh- 
ter. ) 0 
The Chairman said that with their permission he 
would answer that question. 

Mr. Dunn: Oh no, I don’t want you to answer it. I 
know what is coming, it’s tbat about the Weaver. (Great 
laughter. ) 

The Chairman said be was astonished at Mr. Dvnn 
asking such a question at Winsford above all places, as 
they had there plenty of proof that a quantity of money 
was collected in that district. The three Weaver 
churches were costing a large sum of money every year. 
He remembered perfectly well the Act of Parliament, 
which was obtained to enable the trustees of the 
Weaver to alienate their money for the support of those 
churches. That Act of Parliament cost 2, 600l., and it 
was paid out of the rates of the county. (‘‘Shame.”) All 
the salaries had been paid ever since out of the rate- 
payers’ mouey. The anuual ¢xpense in conrectiva with 
the church over the way was at least 500/., and that all 
came out of the rates of the county. (‘‘Shem»>,’’) 


After some further discu:sion, well reported un 
the Warring‘on Examiner, a man from the body of 


the audience said he had heard the lecturer speak. 


of clergymen refucing to bury an upbapt zed child. 
He wanted to know if the ministers of the Church, 
supposing it was disestabli-hed, could not refuse to 
bury an unbaptized child? The lecturer said that 
would be a matter for the Church of England 
herself. If she liked to be narrow-minded still, 
she could be so, but at present it was doue by law, 
whereas then they would do it asasect. (Applause. ) 
This having extinguished Mr Dunn, and xo other 
questions being furtbcomiog, the Rev. J. T. Maxwell 
proposed a vote of tranks to the lecturer, to whom 
he alluded ina flattering te:ms, and urged upon all 
those present who had votes and took any interest 
in the matter, to join the local branch of the 
Liberation Society, so that they might show 
they were a power when the proper time 
came, (Applause) Mr. Jabez Hulse : econded the 
motion, which was heartily carricd, and a similar 
compliment to the chairman terminated the pro- 
ceedings. | 
GLossor. —Mr, Dune in lectured here on Tuesday, 
Mr. T. Barlow in the chair, who was well supported, 
Mr. Duncan lectured on the evils of the Establish- 
ment, having, as usual, a very good hearing. 
Bury.—On the 2):t (Friday) Mr. Duncan leo- 
tured in the Phillips Hell, Mr. Alderman Duck- 
worth, ex-mayor, presiding. 
speech the chairman said he had a great objection 
to pay for the maintenance of other churches. He 
was willing to pay for the support of his own 
church, and would ar a helping hand voluntarily 
to the support of others, but he did object that he 
should be compelled to pay. (Hear, ear.) In 
conclusion, he referred to the fact that he and his 


Io the courze of his | 


ceed had to pay tithes to the vicar of Stand 
hurch and also to Bury, amounting altogether to 


one of the departments of the State and the clergy were II. Is, 1d. 80 far as tithes were concerned he 


should have no objection to pay them if they were 
used for the maintenance of the poor. Mr. Duncan, 
on this occasion, spoke on the burials question, 
which he dealt with very comprehensively. The 
Rev. H. A. Lawson moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, which was seconded by the Rev. C. 
Ashford and carried. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman, moved by the Rev. T. Blackshaw, and 


seconded by Mr. Alderman Heap, concluded the 
proceedings. 


LECTURES BY THE REV. J. BROWNE, 

The Rev. J. Browne, B. A., of Bradford, has 
visited five places during the last week and given his 
lecture on ‘‘ The Arguments of Church Defenders 
in each. The first place visited was CASTLEFORD, 
where there has been a controversy in the local paper 
tince the lecture in October. Mr. H. McDougall 
Clokie presided. The Rev. D. McCormick, Mr. J. 
Andrew, of Leeds, and Mr. John Cass spoke to the 
vote of thanks. | 

WAKEFIELD.—The Wakefield Express reports 
that on Tuesday evening the Rev. J. Browne, B. A., 
of Bradford, delivered a lecture in the Musio 
Saloon, on Some of the Arguments of Church 
Defenders.” The chair was occupied by Mr, 
W. H. Lee, J. P., and there were present the Revs. 
J. S. Eastmead, J. R. Wolstenholme, M. A., Mr. 
J. Andrews, of Leeds, Messrs, I. Briggs, W. 
Sellers, 8. Stephenson, I. H. Wallis, and other 
gentlemen interested in the cause of religious 
equality, The lecturer having spoken with great 
applause, several questions were asked and effeo- 
tively answered. The Rev. J. Robertson moved, 
and Mr. Alfred Smith seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Browne for bis calm and able lecture, and 
the proposal was wnanimously agreed to. In 
seconding a vote of thanks to the chairman, moved 
by Mr. Browne, Mr. John Andrews, of Leeds, the 
district agent of the Liberation Society, alluded 
to the gratification it gave him to see such an 
orderly meeting. He said he could bear testimon 
from visits paid to Ireland to the satisfaction whic 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church now gave 
and alluding to the movement in Scotland he sai 
that the Liberal party was now committed to dis. 
establishment there. He trusted the electors of 
Ripou would at the next election return a man who 
was with the meeting on the subject. A reply from 
the chairman terminated the meetin 

NoRMANTON.-—On Wednesdsy, February 19, Mr. 
Browne lectured in the Co-operative Hall. Mr. Wm. 
Cass, of Castleford, presided, and gave a valuable 
address, Questions were put by the National 
Church schoolmaster, to which Mr. Browne replied, 
The Rev. A. Farries, Rev. John Myers, — Mr. 
Andrew, spoke to the votes of thanks, This was 
a most enthusiastic meeting. 

Ripon.—On February 20 Mr. Browne lectured in 
the public room, which was filled. W. Davidson, 
Esq., presided, and opened the meeting by an able 
— hg The Rev. J. B, Robertson, pene 
and Mr. Alfred Smith, a Wesleyan, proposed an 
seconded the vote of thanks for Mr. Browne’s 
valuable lecture, which was carried unanimously, 
At every previous lecture in this city there has 
been opposition, and generally of a | character, 
but on this occasion there was none. The cause is 
advancing in this cathedral city. Mr. Andrew's 
address, partly in reference to the position of the 
question in Scotland, was listened to with much 
interest. | 

KNARESBOROUGH. —The last lecture was given in 
the Town Hall of this ancient borough. Mr. John 
Dudding, of Boston Spa, presided. Mr. J. 
Andrew and the Rev. Henry Cross spoke to the 
vote of thanks. Although the weather was severe 
there was a respectable and fair attendance. The 
publications of the society have been well circulated 
in each of the places Mr. Browne has visited, and 
there is a growing feeling in favour of religious 
equality. The decision to urge the leaders of the 
Liberal party to make disestablishment in Scotland 
part of the Liberal programme was much com- 
mended, 

OTHER LECTURES. 

MANCHESTER — On Feb. 21 Mr. J. F. Alexander 
lectured at Hightown Liberal Club on the scheme 
of disendowment suggested by the Liberation 
Society, Hugh Booth, E q., in the chair. After- 
warde, an hour and a half was spent in debating 
various points of the lecture, and the hope was 
expressed that the same information and opportunity 
of friendly discussion would be given to all the 
Liberal clubs of the borough. 

BOSTON. — The Rev. J. H. Lummis, of Wisbeach, 
delivered a lecture on l'uesday evening last, in the 
Assembly Rooms, entitled ‘‘The Church and the 


Auction Mart.” The attendance was larger than 


on former occasions, The Jecturer appeared quite 


at home with his subject, handling it in a masterly 
manner. At the close a vote iu favour of the 
Jecturer’s arguments was put aod carried. The 
Rev. J. R. Clarke (Uuion Church minister) presided 
on the occasion. —- Buston Guardian 

SLEAFORD.—Tre Kev. J. H. Lummis gave his 
lecture on The Church and the Auction "in 
the Temperance Hall of this town on Wednesday 
last. There was an excellent attendance, and the 
lecture was most attentively heard, although some 
timidity appeared to exist on account of the strong 
Church proclivities of the parish. 

WaINFLEET.—On Friday evening, Feb. 21, a 
lecture was delivered in the Assembly Rooms of 
this town by the Rev. J. H. Lummis. There wag 
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a considerable attendance. Mr. Dales presided: 
This is comparatively new ground. 

EpEYRN, CARNARVONSHIRE.—The Rev. J. Eidon 
Jones lectured here on Friday, Feb. 15, to a nume- 
rous audience, the Rev. G. Hughes in the chair, 
who said he had first advocated the subject in 
public forty-four or forty-five years ago, and that 
at that time he suffered some for his opinions. 

LE&ANERCHYMEDD, ANGLESEA.—The Rev. J. Eidon 
Jones delivered his lecture here on Monday, Feb. 18, 
Mr. J. Aubrey in the chair, 


—— 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Ciewer RitTvatist CASsR.— To- morrow has 
been set down for hearing the appeal in the Queen’s 
Bench in the case calling on the Bishop of Oxford 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue 
to enforce a N against Mr. Carter, rector 
of Clewer. It is said that the bishop will argue his 
own case. | 

Tue Hatcnam Casz.—The Bishop of Rochester 
has issued the monition to the vicar of St. James’s, 
Hatcham, directing him to remove the cross and 
candlesticks from the super-altar. The Rev. 
H. A. Walker bas not, however, done so, but 
on Sunday told the churchwarden that he should 
consider the matter. 


‘ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN INDIA.—In the House 


of Commons on Thursday, in reply to Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. E. Stanhope said he was sorry that the return 
on this eubject had not yet been received, but it had 

a very difficult one to prepare. After the 
hon. member’s question in December last he caused 
a letter to be written to India on the subject, but 
had not at present received any reply. 

Tue Trarric Ic LIV Nas —The Royal Com- 
mission appointed last year to inquiro into the sale 
and purchase of Church livings met on Wednesday 
in Delahay-street. It was arranged that sittings 
should commence this day week, and be continued 
weekly. The Commissioners are prepared to 
examine any competent witness who may be desirous 
to give evidence. 

Fatuer Newman.—At a meeting of the Catholic 
Union of Great Britain held on Thursday at Willis's 
Rooms, resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
acclamation, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, 
seconded by the Marquis of Ripon, stating that the 
Union had received with 3 gratification in - 

telligence of the desire of Pope Leo XIII. to confer 
upon Dr. Newman the dignity of a cardinal of Holy 

urch, and expressing unfeigned gratitude for 

‘the honour thus shown to one whose name is 

i dear and precious to the Catholics of the 

pire, and also justly venerated snd 

cherished by his countrymen generally for his high 
moral and intellectual endowments.” 

Tue Beroran Bisnors A&D Epvucation.—The 
Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
writes: — The Belgian bishops have issued a Lent 

condemning in toto the Government project 
of law for the reform of primary instruction. The 
call it irreligious because instruction in dogmatic reli- 
N is no longer made compulsory. At the end of 

e pastoral a prayer is prescribed, which is to be 
recited aloud after mass in every church and chapel. 
It calls on God to prevent the bill from becoming 
law. One of its most characteristic sentences is : 
‘From the schools without God, and the school- 
masters without faith, deliver us, O Lord! Amen.’ 
The violence of the Belgian bishops will probably 
lead to the final recall of the Belgian envoy to the 
Vatican, as the pressure which in this respect may 
be brought to r on the Government will pro- 
bably be too stroug to be resisted. The organ of 
the Bishop of Tournai goes so far as to say, with 

to a proposed visit of the King and Queen to 
Tournai in next August, that if the King sanctions 
the law on primary instruction the Catholics will 
have to welcome nobody.“ 

THe Bishop or NATAL AND THE ZuLv War. 


especiall 
Butish 


—Bishop Colenso has ordered the following prayer 
to be used during the continuance of the Zulu war : 
—‘*Q Eternal Lord God, through whose inscrut- 
able providence it has come to pass that the terrible 
scourge of war is laid by our hands upon a neigh- 
bouring people, we humbly commend to Thy mercy 
all those whose office it is to rule at this time, and all 
who shall be called to take part in the conflict. 
Thou knowest, Heavenly Father, what lessons we 
Christians need to be taught, though it be by suf- 
fering even unto death, as well as the ignorant 
heathens with whom we fight. We pray that in 
our different stations we may lay to heart Thy 
. Divine teaching, and do our duty in all things as in 
Thy sight. O Tf oi, who alone art just and right, 
a of truth and without iniquity, watch over, 
we beseech Thee, all near and dear to us, and all 
our fellow-men, whether white or black, engaged in 
this deadly struggle. In Thy wisdom, we pray 
Thee, Merciful Father, overrule Thou all events 
for good, and in Thine own time restore to us, and 
to thoee whose laud we have invaded, the blessings 
of peace, for Thy Name’s sake declared to us in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
Tung ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY ON CHURCH 
ProsecuTions.—The churchwardens of St. 
Matthew’s Smethwick, and Wolverhampton, have 
applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf 
of aggrieved parishioners for advice regarding 
practices illegally carried on in their respective 
churches, the Bishop of Lichfield having failed in 
his endeavours to conciliate the respective parties. 
It will be remembered that the late Bishop Selwyn 
in one case directed that services to suit both sec- 
tions (High and Low Churcb) should be held 
distinct ; this, however, was again objected to on 


n action. The Archbishop of Canter- 
ury, replying to the application, says: —“ I cannot 
but regret the tone of many of your remarks re- 
specting the decision of your bishop and the motives 
imputed to him.” After calling their attention to 
the difficult task the bishop had undertaken in 
attempting to adjust the difficulties in question the 
Archbishop says that so far as his information goes 
he finds that in the one instance the practices have 
either been altered or discontinued, and in the other 
there was no reasonable cause of complaint. He 
concludes as follows: — You could not, without 
protracted litigation, even if requisite consent were 
obtained, enforce further observance of the law, 
and I must point out that at the present moment 
such litigation is not likely to benefit any one but 
the lawyers who conduct such cases, as in the recent 
decision the Lord Chief Justice is commonly under- 
stood to have claimed for the Court of Queen’s 
Bench the right of revising those judgments of the 
Privy Conncil on which you rely.” | 
DanGErRS oF Noxconrormists.--Oa Wednesday 
evening last the fifth of the course of Lectures on 
Nonconformity was delivered at the Cong: egational 
Church, Highgate, by the Rev. Edward White, 
whose topic was The special dangers of Noncon- 
formists at the present time.” He said that the 
subject was not one of his own choosing, as he 
would have preferred speaking on the merits of 
Nonconformists rather than on their failings. He 
first referred to the present state of unrestful- 
ness as regards theological questions, and insisted 
on the necessity for precision, and for the thorough 
study of the Bible. At present there was a dis- 

ition to follow the lead of the freethinkers of the 
hurch of England; whereas, if they must be de- 
pendent on the teachers of the National Church, let 
them sit at the feet of its profound scholars. 
A second danger was that of licence, as the result of 
individualism, especially on the part of the younger 
men. The standard of preparation for the ministry 
was being lowered, as well as the idea of the 
teacher’s office, and meretricious eloquence was 
preferred to solid thinking. One result of the 
political victories of Nonconformists was a disposi- 
tion to multiply Dissenters with a greater regard to 
numbers than to quality. The doctrinal objections 
to the Church formerly urged were not now relied 
upon, and it was spoken of in terms of admiration 
which would never have been used by their fore- 
fathers. While he thought it right to speak thus 
freely of the faults of Nonconformists, yet forty 
years’ experience in the Nonconformist ministry 
had deepened his attachment to Nonconformity, 
which, if it were pure and earnest in its aims, would 
have a great future before it. Mr. Alfred Shepheard 
moved, and the Rev. Mr. McAll, of Finchley, 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. White for his 
thoughtful and suggestive lecture, which was listened 
to with the closest attention. Mr. Walter Hazell 
presided. 

THe RITVALISTs AND THE BisHoPps.—At the 
annual ‘meeting for business of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel on Friday there was an 
immense gathering of incorporated members, in 
consequence of a dispute as to the constitution of 
the board of examiners and the method of examin- 
ing candidates for missionary work, raised by the 
Rev. T. Outram Marshall, organising secretary of 
the English Church Union, who in November 
carried a resolution, the effect of which was that 
candidates approved by colonial or missionary 
bishops, or their commissaries, need not pass the 
Board of Examiners appointed by the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London. The origin of 
the motion was the rejection, or supposed rejection, 
of Mr. Rivington by the examiners after he had 
been approved by the Bishop of Bombay ; but that 
right reverend prelate has since expressed his 
approval of the rule. At the December meeting 
there was a perfect shower of notices of motion on 
the subject, but at the January board there seemed 
every prospect of peace, Canon Gregory having 

iven notice of a motion for rescinding Mr. Outram 

arshall’s resolution, and then for a committee to 
examine Bye-laws 19 and 20 and all matters con- 
nected with their working. Since the January 
meeting, however, a number of members have 
objected to the appointment of any committes, and 
that was the principal question in debate to-day. 
The meeting was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, the president (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
in the chair, and there wers present a large number 
of bishops, members of Convocation, and leading 
clergy and laity. Prebendary Kempe drew atten- 
tion to the startling figures of the treasurer's report 
for 1878, which showed a decrease of 1,850/. on the 
subscriptions compared with 1877, although the 
1 gacies were 3,000/. more than in the previous 
year. He desired, in reference to the special object 
of that gathering, that the meeting should note that 
while the receipts altogether were 2,000’, more than 
in 1877, through legacies and dividends, the sub- 
scriptions had during the last three months—since 
the present controversy—been 3,600/. After the 
formal business (including the election as members 
of the standing committee of the Revs. Canon 
Wilkinson, E. Capel Cure, J. W. Festing, the Hon. 
E. C. Glyn, and the Hon. A. Legge, Mr. C. M. 
Clode, and Major-General Dalton), Cauon Gregory 
moved, That the standing orders be suspended 
for the purpose of rescinding tue addition to Bye lav 
19 passed in. November.“ The Bishop of London 
seconded Canon Gregory’s motion. The Rev. Berd- 
more Compton believed that there was a general 
misapprehension as to the new bye-law, which really 
would have enlarged, not restricted, the powers 


the accession of the present bishop, who ratified his 


of the society. But the new by-law, good as it was 
in itself, was not sufficient to meet adequately the 


relations of the society to the foreign episcopate 
or the w ole Church of England. He an his friends 
would nut therefore oppose the suspension ef the 
Standing Orders, for this reason among others, that 
four bishops had said they should resign their vice- 
presidency if the new bye-law were not rescinded. 
(Cries of ‘‘Shame!” and Name!“) He hoped 
that in assenting to the first resolution he and his 
friends would meet with equally fair treatment when 
the third resolution came, which was really a part 
of the whole arrangement. The standing orders 
were suspended. Canon Gregory, in moving his 
second resolution, that the bye-laws be rescinded, 
bore testimony to the admirable manner in which 
the Board of Examiners discharged their duty. So 
far from it being advisable that they should be 
Jaxer in examining candidates there was an in- 
creasing necessity for strictness ; for now unworthy 
clergymen had not the same fear of being left to 
starve in the colonies as they had some years ago. 
He felt the subject was to well understood that he 
should not detain the mecting. The Prolocutor of 
Canterbury seconded the motion, and the bye law 
was rescinded amidst cheers. Canon Gregory 
moved his third resolution, ‘‘ That a committee be 
appointed specially to consider Bye-laws 19 and 20, 
end all matters connected with their working.” 
The debate was continued by the Master of the 
Charterhouse, Mr. W. White, the Bishop of 
Saskatchewan, Bishops Kelly and Selwyn, and 
others. Ona division, Canon Gregory’s resolution 
was carried by 286 to 158. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


The Earl of Yarmouth was re-elected“for South 
Warwickshire without opposition on Thursday, on 
his appointment as Comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
Household. 

Mr. W. B. Beaumont intends to retire from the 
representation of South Northumberland at the 
close of the present Parliament. Mr. Albert Gray 
and Colonel Joicey are mentioned as the two can- 
didates who will contest the division in the Liberal 
interest. 

Mr. John M‘Laren, advocate, of Edirburgh, son 
of Mr. Duncan MLaren, M. P., has been unani- 
mously selected by the Liberal Committee of the 
Wigtown Burghs as the candidate of the party for 
the representation of the constituency. 

The Liberals of South Hants contemplate a 
requisition to Mr. George Briscoe Eyre, of the firm 
of Eyre and Spottiswoode, asking him to stand as 
second candidate with the Right Hon. N. F. 
Cowper-Temple at the next election. The Con- 
servative candidates will be Lord Henry Scott and 
Mr. Francis Compton, of Minstead. 

The nomination of candiuates for Haddington 
Burghs took place on Friday, Sir David Wedderburn 
being nominated in the Liberal interest. Mr. 
Macdonald, Solicitor-General for Scotland, was 
nominated in the Conservative interest. The ballot 
was to take place yesterday. 

Admiral Maxse has ceased to be a candidate for 
the Tower Hamlets. It is believed that Dr. Bryce 
will be brought forward by the advanced Liberals, 
who have also adopted Mr. Lucraft, of the London 
School Board. 

Captain E. H. Verney, R. N., and the Hon. J. H. 
Lawrence, eldest son of Lord Lawrence, are named 
as the Liberal candidates for Portsmouth. 

On Monday evening an adjourned conference of 
delegates from the workmen’s clubs and political 
organisations of London was held at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon- street, and discussed the pro- 
spects of labour candidates in the metropolitan 
constituencies at the general election. A resolu- 
tion recognising the right of labour to be anges | 
represented, but disapproving of candidatures tend- 
ing to divide and disintegrate the Liberal party, 
was rejected by a small majority, and no decision 
was arrived at. 

Mr. Andrew Clark, M.D., has been solicited to 
contest with the Lord Advocate the representation 
of the Universities of Glasgow and Alterdeen, ‘ut 
has been compelled by the claims of his profession 
to decline, 

Councillor Carbutt, ex-Mayor of Leeds, has beer 
asked to become the Liberal candidate for the Mc a- 
mouth Burghs. 


M. GAMBETTA AS PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER 
oF Derpuries.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Standard, describing the debate on the Amnesty 
Bill, says one of the most interesting features in 
this debate was the conduct of M. Gambetta in the 
ciair. It was the first great debate that he pre- 
sided over, and it must have been somewhat of an 
ordeal for him to go through. He came out of it 
greatly to his honvur, He was prompt, vigilaut, 
aud ready; above all, he was impartial, and when 
the Left, presumiug on the occupancy of the chair 
by an old friead, attempted to make a disturbance, 
he brought them back to a sense of the courtesies 
of debate in a manner which greatly raised him ia 
the opinion cf all impartial lookers-on. There is 
evideutly plenty of manliness in M. Gambetta, and 
he means t» do his duty as President irrespective 
of party bias aud party ties. When the debate 
gocs on smocthly his manner is not eo perfect as that 
of M. Gievy, who sits motionless as a statue, for 
M. Gaubeita lolls back in his chair, and uses his 
opera glass freely toscan the occupants of the public 
galleries. But he is all attention in spite of his 
apparent indiffereuce, and the slightest noise or 
interruption brings him to his feet, He could not 


| have ‘‘ presided” better if he had done nothing else 
all his life, 
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Correspondence, 


— — 
RECENT WAR SERMONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, — While the Press is discussing at great 
length the war policy of the Government, and fur- 
nishing detailed information about the military 
arrangements which are being carried with all 
possible vigour into effect, it cannot be supposed 
that our pulpits will be quite silent, or that the 
public have no interest in the utterances of their 
spiritual instructors on the engrossing topics of the 
day. Within the last few weeks I have received 
several communications in the shape of sermons, 
lectures, &c., forwarded to me through the post, 
showing how keenly the measures adopted by our 
Government are being discussed by men whcse 
influence on public opinion cannot be inconsiderable. 
In your last issue you report part of a sermon 
presched laet Sunday (the 16th inst ) by the Rev. 
J. G. Rogers, of Clapham, who never handles any 
subject of national importance without a character- 
istic vigour and manliness which cannot fail to 
command attention, even when it may fail to pro- 
duce conviction. It is refreshing to read or hear 
such utterances. If such sermona as he and other 
ministers have lately been preaching in reference 
to current events may be regarded as fair samples 
of what may be heard in our Nonconformist churches 
during this momentous crisis, it must be gratifying 
to note with what clear and certain sound the 
trumpet of Nonconformity is summoning its hosts 
to a contest in which the fundamental principles of 
our common Christianity are at stake. When the 
Rev. Dr. Aveling, while conducting the services in 
connection with the Merchants’ Lecture at the 
King's Weighouse Chapel about a fortnight 
ago, could not forget to include in his 
intercessions for the pouring down of Divine 
blessings even the people of Zulu,” on the 
ground that they also are men, ‘‘our fellow- 
creatures, descended from the same common father 
of the human race,” he set an example well 
deserving to be imitated. Just before the re- 
assembling of Parliament the papers were deploring 
a terrible disaster ; to-day they are announcing a 
brilliant victory. Both were, in fact, disasters ; 
both, victories. The character of the event 
depends upon the point of view from which we 
look at it. The ghastly picture of war has two 
sides. When the new commandment has been 
loyally received Christians will understand this. 

But what say the ministers who occupy the 
pulpits of our National Church? On this point my 
information is very imperfect, and I will not pre- 
sume to go beyond the facts within my reach. I 
know that not a few eminent men have fearlessly 
denounced the warlike and wicked policy of our 
Government, even when tempting bishoprics have 
been almost or altogether ready for a new occupant; 
but if our two mast renowned sanctuaries, West- 
minster and St. Paul’s, may fairly be taken as 
samples of the pulpit utterances of the Church 
which the State patronises, we have one more 
argument in favour of a separation between Church 
and State. The Daily News furnishes a brief 
report of a sermon preached by the Dean of West- 
minster from his own pulpit on the 16th inst. The 
text was, The just shall live by faith, not a very 
warlike text, to be sure, but everyone knows that 
the worthy dean is no less ingenious than large- 
hearted. It could not therefore be difficult for 
such an accomplished expounder to point his text 
even in the direction of Zululand. He told his hearers 
that in presence of such a disaster thestrife of parties 
was hushed.” No doubt, but unless the reporter has 
done him an injustice the strife of parties is not 
the only sound for which we strain our ears in vain. 
There was a crime to be ccndemned, but upon that 
the prophet was silent. Slaughter had been in- 
tended, but not the slaughter of Englishmen. 
Thousands of Zulus, fighting on their own soil and 
in their own defence, had fallen ; but that, it would 
seem, was no disaster. Had that been all, we 
should have been asked to thank God for the 
brilliant victory,” while the savages, slain in 
remorseless battle by our troops, would have 
perished without regret. 

Had the dean, however, only passed by on the 
other side, saying nothing about the intended 
butchery of a remarkably brave race of savages, 
whom Christians should rather try to win over than 
annihilate, I would not have troubled your readers 
with any allusion to his remarks on so solemn an 
occasion ; but what struck me most forcibly, on 
reading the report, as singularly out of harmony 
with the spirit of Christianity, was the reflection 
which followed. It was some consolation,” con- 


tinued the preacher, to know that those who had 
fallen had died as Englishmen should die,” that is, 
in the invasion of a neighbour’s territories with the 
most murderous weapons that human ingenuity has 
invented, ‘‘and that those who continued the 
struggle would continue it in a manner worthy of 
the name of Englishmen and of the name of Chris- 
tians.” Surely this is going too far. Let Maho. 
medans imagine that they are storming the kingdom 
of heaven as they rush to death on the bloody field 
of war. We deplore the fanaticism which hounds 
them on to Paradise brandishing their blood-stained 
weapons in hope of eternal bliss, but are we to 
encourage our soldiers to believe that this is the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ? I hope I am not excep- 
tionally bigoted, but unless these words of Dean 
Stanley are a libel upon Christianity, I do not 
know what Christiavity is. Such is my conception 
of the character of Christ that I cannot imagine 
Him exhorting His disciples to equip themselves 
with all possible speed and, carrying fire and sword 
into the heart even of a hostile country, take sweet 
vengeance, 


Passing from Westminster to St. Paul's we hear a 
sermon of a different type. We are now on Mars’ 
Hill. Honour and Arms” have Christian burial 
here with such parade that one would scarcely 
expect to hear the exhortation ‘‘ Love your 
enemies coming from the pulpit. On the Sunday 
to which the report before me refers, that, I need 
hardly say, was not the text. The passage selected 
by Bishop Claughton was ‘‘In deaths oft.” The 
good bishop referred as a matter of course to the 
military disaster which hai excited so deep a 
sensation, nor ought one perhaps to be surprised to 


| learn that he spoke as a man in authority. He 


appeared to know more than Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach himeelf, for he told his hearers what the 
invasion of Cetewayo’s kingdom was, and also 
what it was not. It was not a war of aggression,“ 
said the preacher, ‘‘ but, in the character of being 
a sort of police of the world, it became the duty of 
England to pass the borders of a hostile country to 
protect our own land and countrymen, and it was 
then that we met with this calamity.” One 
instinctively rubs his eyes on reading words like 
these. Who constituted England the police of 
the world”? When was the appointment made! 
Under whom does our country serve? I hope the 
world has been duly informed of this important 
fact, so that it may always be on its best behaviour 
whenever the representative of universal law and 
order makes his appearance. Have all the courts 
of Europe assented to this arrangement, and do 
they pay tribute to our Queen in due acknowledg- 
ment of the service rendered? It would scarcely 


be fair that an office demanding the labour, 


time, sagacity, and self-sacrifice which England 
in this singular character must always be 
prepared to bring into the world’s service 
should be without emolument. One can hardly 
grace it with the name of sinecure. At the very 
lowest calculation it deserves a handsome uniform, 
Some of our newspapers have lately published 
letters in which bitter complaints are made because 
the Cape mounted police have been compelled to 
serve as soldiers ; but why these complaints? Is 
not Britannia herself a police officer on a grand 
scale, appointed to keep order in this restless 
world? From this point of view the ‘‘ spirited 
foreign policy ” is quite intelligible. This being the 
case one reads without surprise the sentence with 
which the bishop is reported to have followed up 
the striking observation already quoted, that 


„those who had fallen died for duty and for the 


interests of peace, and as a man of peace he asked 
them to think of those brave men with gratitude 
and respect,” 
ciation of the valour and plucx of the needlessly 
slaughtered troops. Peace to their ashes! But 
my reverence for the ashes of the brave fellows 
whose lives have been wantonly thrown away will 
not prevent me from asserting, that if it be their 
connection with the State that betrays ministers of 
the Gospel of peace into such a miserable defence 
of an exceptionally wicked war, a Church establish- 
ment is a curse to the nation. Was Jeremy 
Taylor wrong when he said, as contrary as cruelty 
is to mercy, tyranny to charity, so is war to blood- 
shed, to the meeknees and gentleness of the Chris- 
tian religion”? If I am to bea patriot, I should 
like to be a Christian patriot. If I cannot bea 
Christian and a patriot, I will rather be a Chris- 
tian. With all my heart, and not without reason, 
Lask with John Wesley, Shall Christians assist 
the prince of hell, who was a murtherer from the 
beginning, by telling the world of the beneſt of 
war? Shall Protestant publications proclaim to 
the nations that war is a blessing of Providence?” 


I will not breathe a word in depre- 


* 


It is bad enough to defend war in our own name, 

but to put Christ forward as its advocate is an 

artifice unworthy even of the grossest libeller. 
Yours respectfully, 


F. SONLEY JOHNSTONE. 
Merry Hill, near Wolverhampton. 


MRS, PFEIFFER’S ‘‘ QUARTERMAN’S 
| GRACE,” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir, —In replying to a few remarks contained in 
your notice of ‘‘Quarterman’s Grace,” &., my 
regret that the sympathy you express with my sub- 
ject should be counterbalanced by a notion that my 
work is careless or hurried indices me to depart 
from arule I have laid down, Let me assure you 
that the word ‘‘ superfine ” was choren by me with 
due deliberation on its own account, and by no 
means for the sake of the rhyme, The flower to 
which it was applied was intended to carry a sug- 
gestion of the cultivated, hot-house passion and 
sentiment which the dilettante Lord Claud would 
have liked to share with the village girl; it is 
described, as it lay on the homely earth, as most 
like the ‘‘ waxen corpse” of a flower. The 
stephanotis is the flower alluded to; and I know to 
my cost, and that of my gardener, that the plant 
on which it grows is one that it is very difficult to 
keep clean of an unwholesome blight. The aspect 
of the colourless petals, blanched even to the 
flower-stalk—that look of un-health, or what the 
Italians admire as ‘‘ morbidezza””—taken in con- 
junction with the subtle faintness of its perfumes, 
makes of it a blossom not as I think inaptly cha- 
racterised assuperfine, Whether or not this particular 
flower answers to my intention, it was my purpose 
to select one, suitable to the button-hole of a lord, 
which should convey the idea of an exotic, the 
growth of a superfine culture less pure and benefi- 
cent than our native rose of love. 

In like manner the apron wrapped round the 
weary woman’s resting hands, in a way very common 
with such persons, suggests the thought (has, at 
least, suggested it to me) of the final rest of death as 
not unwelcome—as perhaps the only sufficing—to 
such tired labourers. 

I grant that exception may perhaps justly be 
taken to the whereon in its present connection ; 
it was an intentional quaintness referring to the 
rest of those weary hands: the apron like a winding. 
sheet lay upon and covered in their rest. 

The rattle of the now fashionable bangles on the 
wrists of a fine lady is also a genuine personal 
impression gathered from the opposite sphere of 
life. 

I have troubled you with these lines to prove 
that I am not a careless or idle artist, allowing 
myself to be drawn along upon the superficial cur- 
rent of words, and that the source of my short - 
comings—of which I am sensible there are too 
mapy—is in no deficient estimate of the seriousness 
of the poet’s calling. 7 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
EMILY PFEIFFER, 
Mayfield, West Hill, Putney, S. W., 
February 22, 1879. 

[Our objection to the phrase ‘‘ superfine ” in serious 
poetry—especially employed as a rhyme, was 
based on the general principle that all terms 
which had received special and technical meanings 
were excluded. Delicate” or over - refined — 
which answers to the Italian morbidézza—would, 
in our idea, have met the requirements of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s conception; but even now, after her 
explanation, we do not see that ‘‘ superfine does. 
We are atill of the same opinion on the other 
points; for our judgment was deliberate.— 
The Reviewer.] 


——- - 


— 


Munkasy's picture of Milton and his daughters, 
which figured at the Paris Exhibition, has been 
sold at Vienna for 8, 000“. 

Mr. Browning has in the press a collection of 
short poems under the title of Dramatic Idylls.“ 

The Atheneum says: — The Master of the Rolls 
has promptly recognised the fact that there was 
only one possible successor to Professor Brewer in 
bis editorial labours, and has appointed Mr. Gaird- 
ner to the post. 

Lapy Srupents.—Eleven candidates presented 
themselves at the recent matriculation examination 
of the University of London, Of these nine passed, 
and out of the nine six appear in the Honours 
division, four being marked as deserving prizes, and 
one standing second among the whole number of 
candidates examined. At the last preliminary 
examination in arts, &c., at the Society of Apothe- 
caries, there were also some lady students, one of 
whom, Frances Harris, was placed in the first 
class, aud in the second were Clara S. Hopgood and 
Emma M. Walker. At the Colleges of Physicians 
and of Surgeons the lady students are not admitted 
to examination, 
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UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincriPaALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ,, ... Prof. Morey, University Coll. 
Botany sea sii „„ Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language .., „ Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language „ Dr. Weue, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language „ Prof, Ferrero, LL. D. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Col.. 
Euglish Language. G. E. West, Esq., M. A 
Physical Geography. ... Prof. SkeLey, King’s Coll. 
Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Eagq. 

Piano and Harmonium . Herr Louis Digu. 

Singing 4 * 1 Siguor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting ... E. C. Mives, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S. 
Terms and Particulars on application to TUR PRINCIPALS. 


OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDI: COMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Conducted ou the Collegiate system. 


The testimony ot the Pareits of past and present Pupils 
4 that the Traiuing aud Teaching are very marke 1 in their 
¢ ffect. 

Borders received from the age of Nine years and 
upwards, 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per anuum, according to age. 

For Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above. 


Herr K SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
NDON, N. 

Conduc'ed by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, iu- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
sre taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


C= COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
' Pupils from this Schoo have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinationn and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations ir Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 


four guineas. 
All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
— 2 Examinations — yey . in — 1 
or views and prospectus to rinci essrs, 
J and J. W. March. . saad 


HE LONDON BUREAU OF MINING 
(established 1858 with the object of securivg and pro- 
moting profitable British Mining enterprise) invite the atten- 
tion of Investors to the present favourable opportunity of 
urchasing a few shares in THE LOMAX SILVER LEAD 
INING COMPANY, LIMITED. Offices, 19, Mansion 
House Chambers, Queen Victoria-street, London. The shares 
are 20s. each fully paid up. The Mine is situated in one of 
the richest Lead districts in the kingdom, and contains the 
Champion Lode of that district—it also contains excellent 
Machinery, Engives, pileworks, and every requisite (which 
cost £30,000), and the capital is now reduced to £10,000. 
Au analysis just received from Professor White shows that 
stones of ore from the 68-fathom level contain 81°50 per 
cent, of Lead, and 34038. 6dwts. of Silver to the Ton. Such 
results speak for themselves as to the profitable future. The 
fullest particulars will be sent by Mr. W. Thompson, 
Managing Director, 19, Mansion House Chambers. This 
Company will undoubtedly, from its intrinsic merits, pay 
higher dividends than any company extant. Investors 
desirous of securing shares at par should apply at ouce. 


IX DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal — Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M. A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master —T. POW ELL, Eeq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils p for the Cambridge J] ocal and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for _ preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 per annum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Invalids. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, 
a separate building and with separate playground, unde 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Prixcipal of the College. 
erms from 26 Guineas per annum. 
For Pros or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILN B, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 
“Jn union with the College of receptors.“ 
Principal—Mr. J. THORNTON, MC. P. 
REFEREES, 

Rev. A. Hannay, Sec. Congregational Union. 
Kev. G. Twentyman MA., B. D., New Barnet. 
Rev. J. B. Figgis, M. A., Brighton. 
Terms 30 to 40 guineas (a reducticn to ministers’ sons). 
Note.—Fourteen of Mr. Thornton’s pupils have gained 
special certificates for book-keeping. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 

with Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for a 

governess-pupil (Minister’s Daughter S Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs, — Park House, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, 7 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for businees or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 
Drawing and dining rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, from 6s. per day. sccording to 
room selected &c. Dinner et six. Ertabluhed twenty years. 


— 


IRST. CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL, MISS 

PERCY, 40, BEDFORD PLACE, BLOOMSBURY 

SQUARRF, W. C. Pus'tion must cen' rel. St. Paul's reached 
in Ten Minutes. Printed Tariff on application. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 
TAVEOR DD HOU S &, 
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THE WEEK. 


ELSEWHERE we have discussed the signifi- 
cance of the latest news from South Africa, 
which, in brief, represents the British troops as 
acting on the defensive pending the arrival of 
reinforcements, and, where necessary, entrench- 
ing themselves with a view to withstand any 
attacks in force on the part of the Zulus. Cete- 
wayo has as yet made no attempt to invade the 
territory of Natal, being, it is reported, too much 
discouraged by his own losses; and it is satis- 
factory to find that the catastrophe at Isauduly 
was cons derably less fatal than was at first 
supposed the total loss bing now esti- 
mated at from 250 to 300 men. One 
of the few survivors bas furnished a 
vivid narrative of the scene of massacre 
on the fatal night of Jan. 22, as he saw it before 
his escape, but no clear light has yet been 
thrown on the causes of the disaster—Lord 
Chelmsford’s detailed despatches on the subject 
not having yet been received—or at least pub- 
lished—by the Government. Several of the 
Score or more of transports taken up by the 
Government for the conveyance of reinfurce- 
ments to Port Natal bave left during the past 
week. The first of them, the Pretcria, with 
the 91st Regiment, passed Madeira on Monday 
evening, and may be expected to reach Natal 
about the middle of March. 


Both from Tashkend, where General Kauf- 
mann has his headquarters, and from St. Peters- 
burg, comes intelligence that Shere Ali is 
hopelessly ill and not likely to survive many 
days. These reports have not as yet been offi- 
cially confirmed. No doubt the decease of the 
Ameer would remove a great obstacle to a 
pacific arrangement, and set Yakoob Khan free 
to negotiate with Sir Samuel Browne. His 
position at Cabul is precarious, and the rivalry 
of Wali Mahomed, who is at Jellalabad, 
and is doing bis utmost to serve British 
interests, will probably dispose him to 
come to terms on the death of his 
father. This event is foresbadowed by the 
general withdrawal of the Anglo-Indian 
columns from their advanced positions—a 
decision taken, however, partly in consequence 
of the scarcity of supplies, and the active 
hostility of some of the native tribes. General 
Roberts has removed his headquarters to Thull, 
and as much of General Stewart's force as is 
not necessary to garrison Candahar is being 
withdrawn by the Bolan Pass. It seems that 


the Afghan embassy is still on its way to 


Tashkend, but that General Kaufmann has 
received instructions to decline all their pro- 
posals, 


The Bulgarian Assembly is now in session 
at Tirnova. It was opened on Saturday by an 
address from Prince Dondoukoff- Korsakoff, and 
a banquet followed at which the British Com- 
missioner is reported to have welcomed the 
advent of Bulgaria, the last born among Euro- 
pean States, adding—“ the last, that is, for tbe 
present.” Deputies from Roumelia and Mace- 
donia attended on the occasion, but only as 
spectators, and they naturally applauded the 
words of the British representative. There does 
not seem to beany doubt that the Bulgarians take 
great interest in an event which constitutes them 
a separate nationality, or that thedesirefor union 
of the two States north and south of the Bal- 
kans is almost unanimous in Bulgaria aud 
Roumelia. At preseut, however, great de- 
ference is chown to the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin. The Tirnova Assembly has begun 
well, but bas an arduous tack before it. Its 
members, already divided into two parties—the 
‘* Moderates” for the present preponderating— 
will have to discuss the cut-and-dried Constitu- 
tion prepared for them, which consists of no less 
than 170 articles. Its provisions are on the 
whole liberal. In the Prince will be vested 
all executive power, and he is to nominate 


members of the National Assembly in the 
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proportion of one-half to those elected by the 
people, and there is to be a Stats Council 
chosen by the Assembly. Much time must 
necessarily be consumed in discussing this 
elaborate Constitution. After that a Princo will 
be chosen, and subsequently, perhaps, the vital 
question of uniting the two Principalities 
will be raised. No time should be lost 
in settling the terms of the organic 
statute for Bulgaria; the Russian army 
of occupation being required by the Treaty of 
Berlin to withdraw from the province by the 
zrd of May next, and from Roumelia at an 
earlier date. If Lord Beaconsfield would only 
accept the conclusions of Sir Drummond Wolff, 
the British Commissioner at Philippopolis, and 
arrange with Russia for the exclusion of Turkish 
troops aud the union of the two provincee, he 
would bave discovered the true solution of the 
Eastern Question. 


Those who are intimately acquainted with 
Egyptian affairs are not surprise! at the recent 
course of events. Nubar Pasha has been sum- 
marily ejected from cffice, and it is now stated 
that the Khedive has assumed, or intends to 
assume, the Presidency of the Government. 
For a day or so it was feared that both Mr. 
Wilson and M. Bligniéres would also retire, 
but it bas been semi-officially stated that they 
intend to retain their positions with the sanc- 
tion, if not at the request, of their respective 
Governments. It was no secret that the 
attempt to place tke finances of Egypt upon 
a sound basis, and especially the effort 
to establish an approximation to OCon- 
stitutional rule, has been distasteful, if 
not to the Khedive himself, yet to those who 
have hitherto enjoyed the fruits of misgovern- 
ment. A writer in the Observer, who appears 
to speak with the authority of intimate and 
accurate knowledge, says he has no doubt that 
the recent émeute of the disbanded officers, when 
Mr. Rivers Wilson was assailed, was organised 
with the sanction, if not at the instigation, 
of the Khedive himself, because it is ab- 
surd to suppose that any of the Egyptian 
officials would dare to make such a demonstra- 
tion unless they knew that it would not involve 
them in the displeasure of the Government. If 
this be correct, and there seems to be every 
reason to suppose it is so, Ismail Pasha appears 
determined to go back on the old lines of policy. 
The Khedive succeeded in former years in running 
up a debt of from eighty to one hundred millions 
sterling, but his credit is so bad that he is not 
likely to be able to contract any more loans. 
The only hope for the bondholders, and still 
more for the future well-being of Egypt, is in 
hearty co-operation between France and Eng- 
land, in order to secure the maintenance of the 
policy mutually agreed upon last year. 


Recent accounts relative to the plague in 
Russia are perplexing. General Loris Meli- 
koff officially reports that a whole month has 
elapsed since there were any deatbs from the 
epidemic in the infected districts; and though 
the burning of infected houses continues, the 
great mortality among the population bas,“ 
says tho Russian Commissioner, nothing to do 
with the plague, but is owing to a virulent form 
of typhus ſever. There seems to be no doubt that 
sickness and mortality in various parts of the 
Russian Empire, whatever the causes, are great; 
but the authorities are supremely anxious to 
abate the pavic throughout Western Europe, 
which has bad the effect of inducing such 
stringout precautions in several ports as, if 
persisted in, will bring about“ a terrible com- 
merciul catastrophe iu Russia. 


Notwithstandivg the eloquent plea ding of M. 
Louis Blane for a complete amnesty, the French 
Chamber of Deputies has accepted by a large 
majority the Government bill on the subject, 
which is now before the Senate. There the 
Government will no doubt easily carry their 
measure, especially after the declaration vf M. 
Le Royer, the Minister of Justice, that conces- 
sion has reached its limits. It seems that some 
thousands will enjoy the benefit of the amnesty, 
and that the remainder, 620 convicts, are 
excluded because they were conyicted of 


criminal acts, such as killing the generals and 
hostages, burning the public buildings of Paris, 
robbery, Ko. In making these exceptions 
M. Waddington and his colleagues declare that 
they sre acting in harmony with public epinion; 
which is probably true. It is satisfactory to 
find that the new Government are not likely to 
be jeopardised by their. mode of settling this 
burning“ question. 


Lord Dufferin, the late highly - popular 
Governor-General of Canada, was on Saturday 
entertained at the Reform Club. His lordship 
is of couree a Liberal, and it was fitting that 
his political colleagues should do honour to the 
statesman who made the Dc minion—that is the 
Federal Uvion—of Cansds. Meanwhile the 
Prime Minister, who can at times rise above 
party considerations, offered Lord Dufferin the 
vacant post of Ambassador to St, Petersburg, 
which his lordship accepted. The Reform Club 
dinner was not, however, abandoned, but the 
speaking on the occasion naturally took a 
retrospective turn. Earl Granville, who pre- 
sided, made a felicitous reference to the 
Geneva 
being a ‘‘ humiliation” to this country had 
strengthened the cordial relations between 
the United S ales and England, and facilitated 
the great work which Lord Dufferin success- 
fully carried out. The new Ambassador to the 
Court of St. Petersburg bas left for his desti- 
nation, and the appointment, which is said to 
have given some umbrage in the Conservative 
ranks, is probably intended to mark the desire 
of the Government to maintain more friendly 
relations with Russia. This view would be 
confirmed if, as is reported, Lord Beaconsfield 
wishes to send Lord Napier and Ettrick— 
another Liberal peer—to Constantinople as Mr. 
Layard’s successor. At all events, the days of 
Jingo ascendency are over. Shall we eventually 
see our versatile Premier throw overboard the 


„ unspeakable” Turk, and strive to bring about 
an entente cordiale with Russia ? 


We report elsewhere at some length the pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting of the Dissent - 
ing Deputies, held yesterday at the Memorial 
Hall. The Burial Question, especially Mr. Monk’s 
bill, which comes on to-day, was prominently 
dealt with, and we are glad to see that the 
meeting passed a strong and timely resolution on 
the subject of Irish University education, which 
will, we hope, be brought under the notice of 
the leaders of the Liberal party. 


The Coffee Taverns Company has just held 
its annual meeting, under encouraging circum- 
stances. The report stated that during last 
year eleven houses had been opened, making 
the number fifteen in all. As indicating the 
nature of the work, it was stated that during 
the last week of 1878 thore had been sold in the 
various houses 47,232 cups of cocoa, 34,224 cups 
of coffee, and 5,784 cups of tea, and that nearly 
4,000 persons had, without pressure, taken the 
temperance pledge. It was also reported that 
Lord Derby thought so highly of the scheme 
that he had increased his holding in the 
company from fifty to a hundred shares. 
The object of the movement is to provide 
clean, well-lit, and cheerful places of enter- 
tainment which will compete with the public- 
houses, and the result is that under effective 
management fhis can be done so as to yield a 
return upon the outlay. Every such enterprise 
should be welcomed and encouraged, as assist- 
ing to meet an urgent want of the day, and 
especially as helping tho artisan classes to belp 
themselver. In doing this there is uo need of 
anything like patronage, for the effort, though 
partly pbilanthropic, should become mainly 
commercial, but witbout the desire to secure 
inordinate profits. The names of Mr. 8. 
Morley, M. P., Miss Nightingale, and others 
who are identified with it, will be a eufficieut 


guarantee that this aspect of tho question is not 


overlooked. 


Tho criminal career of Poace has come to an 
end. He was executed yesterday in Leeds 
Gaol. It is to be hoped that tho penitence he 
expressed for his crimes was sincere, and also 


arbitration, which so far from 


that a man who spent his life in burglary, and 
committed murder when it suited his purpose, 
will cease to be a subject of morbid public 
interest. His story, persisted in to the last, of 
baving sbot a policeman near Manchester for 
which another man was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, will no doubt be thoroughly 
sifted. It may not be true; but it is to be re- 
membered that the young man, Habron, now 
in penal servitude—poesibly innocent of the 
crime—would have been executed but for his 
extremo youth. 


— ee 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


Housk oF Commons, Tuesday Night. 

The Goverament have made a very bad start 
with the session. In one important respect it 
is better than they had roeison to look for. 
They approached their work under the cloud of 
the dieaster in Zululand, and there were not 
wanting responsible people who regarded that 
as a fatal blow at the Ministry. It turns out that 


things were not so bad as they looked. The 
Government are to blame, but rather negatively 
than positively. Sir Michael Hicks- Beach has 
blundered along behind Sir Bartle Frere, rather 
than in advance of him. The House is above 
all things fair-minded, and leans rather to 
generosity than to injustice. The mere know- 
ledge that, before it was in full possession of 
the facts, it was inclined to boar hard on the 
Government has had the effect of making it 
now look with perhaps undue tolerance upon 
Ministerial action. The moving spirit in the 
pulicy which received a check on the Tugela 
river was undoubtedly Sir Bartle Frere, and the 
error of the Government is whereia they yielded 
to the overbearing impetus of the High Com- 
missioner. This rather varies the indictment 
tban acquits the Government. But, the House 
of Commons having in its haste arrived at a 
wrong conclusion, it is now ratber unduly 
inclined to let the culprit go scot free. 

Thus the session opened well enough. But 
the Ministry temporarily and partially freed 
from the consequence of one mistake, have 
tumbled into another. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, enamoured of resolutions—the more 
importunt of which were passed in a select 
committee by his own casting vote—has per- 
sisted in the attempt to force them upon an 
unwilling House of Commons. At no time is 
the House inclined to revise the rules by which 
its debates are guided, and which have 
broadened slowly down ‘‘ from precedent to pre- 
cedent.” Just now there seems particularly 
good reason why such reforms should not be 
attempted. The suggestion that Parliament is 
passing to its last days always elicits a cry of 
% No, no,” from the Ministerial benches. But 
it is a mathematical fact that the Houee of 


Commons cannot exist beyond next session. 
It is in a moribund condition ; and any attempt 
to alter its standing rules is akin to the effort 
of a dying man endeavouring to decree curfew 
bells and sumptuary laws for his successors. 

As to the bearing of the rules and the reason- 
ableness of the objections urged against them, I 
myself confess I do not join with the Opposition. 
As far as practical effect is concerned, the 
objection I should take to the pro rules is 
that they are not worth the trouble of institu- 
tion, There was something in tho first rule as 
originally proposed, and I do not think any 
particular danger was threatened to the Con- 
stitution if it had been passed. It merely 
meant that on one night a week the Government 
should go into Committee of Supply without the 


necessity of stopping the progress of business 


while some private member aired a grievance, 
real or imaginary. It is not as if it were pro- 
posed that votes should be taken without dobate. 
If there is anything wrong in any department 
it can be just as fully discussed in committee 
as whilet the Speaker isin thechair. The class 
of grievance which is urged on these occasions 
is at least of not sufficient importance to keep 
two-score members together. The rising of an 
hon. member to move an amendment on going 
into Committee of Supply is invariably the 
signal for the rising ot the House—or at least 
of the mass of members, who leave the orator 
to an emyty chamber aud an impatient 
Minister. 

I epcak on the subject With the advantage of 
having sat through some hundreds of speeches 
of the class against which the Chancellor’s reso- 
lution is aimed; aud that is, I will vonture to 
say, an advantage which nine- tenths of members 
do not possess. Of course there are instances 
where a real grievance is disclosed. But where 
real grievances exist there are many ways of 
bringing them before the notice of the House. 


In the majority of instances of an amendment 
moved on going into Committee of Supply the 
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case is some trumpery one—such as that Mr. 
Biggar brings forward session after session on 
th Navy Eetimates—or it is a remnant of an 
old debate. If a member has prepared a speech 
for delivery on an important debate, and fails 
to catch the Speaker’s eye, he places an amend- 
ment on the paper for the first night Supply is 
down, calls attention to some side issue of the 
great question, and then delivers his carefully 
prepared epeech. This is a favourite device 
wi'h one or two members, and is simply and 
purely a waste of public time for the gratifica- 
tion of personal vanity. 

But whilst strongly holding this opinion on 
the value of the resolution, Iam not precluded 
from commenting on Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
mistake in generalship. It seemed clear hefore- 
hand that it was not wise to ask a biusé Par- 
liament to revise its rules of debate. Within 
the first hour of such rules being submitted 
to the House, it was made clear that, they could 
not be carried. Had the opposition been con- 
fined to the Liberal benches it might have been 
swept away. But the Ministerial benches 
revolted, and the very variety of objections 
taken to the resolutions, with the daily increas- 
ing list of amendments bristling on the paper, 
should have been a warning of the fatality of 
further insistance. This warning was not 
regarded, and the consequence has been that 
the Government have ruffled the temper of the 
House, wasted a whole week, ald encompassed 
their own defeat. 

To-night the too familiar topic was taken up 
again, and once more we have the spectacle of 
a powerful Ministry at bay over the petty details 
of Standing Orders. The Irish members, who 
are by a long way the best tacticians in the 
House, have man this business admirably. 
Mr. Parnell and his friends, though specially 
interested in the issue, have studiously kept 
in the background as long as they could find 
anyone else to do the ‘fighting. To English 
members there is a certain Jimit to repetition; and 
when one of our countrymen has made a speech 
three times over, he begins to think he has doue 
enough for duty or for fame. With Irishmen, 
or at least with Irish members, the case is 
different. They can go on day after day and 
week after week saying over again in slightly 
varied phrases what they have already ad- 
vanced. Mr. O'Donnell is the greatest inaster 
of this art, and to-night it seems like old times 
to find the hon. member for Dungarvan drop- 
ping his eye-glass and the thread of his dis- 
course, and picking up both with the utmost 
nonchalance, while half-a-dozen members sit 
about and wondered when he will finish. 
Ool. Stanley has been in attendance all night 
hoping for an oppurtunity of moving his 
Estimates. But of this none but the most 
sanguine man could entertain the slightest 
hope. Even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given an undertaking that the remainder 
of the resolutions would not be proceeded with, 
the night might have had a different issue. 
Everybody knows that the Government does 
not seriously propose to proceed with the 
resolutions. But the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer feels that to say so in set terms would be 
to admit a defeat. Thus he assumes an air of 
indignant surprise when he is asked, in however 
circumlocutory terms, whether he intends 
to with the other resolutions, So the 
public time is wasted, and Ministerial direction 
discredited. 

— 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are about to issue 
an important international work entitled The 
Hundred Greatest Men,” being the lives and 

of the 100 greatest men of history, divided 
into eight classes, each class to form a monthly 
quarto volume. The introductions to the volumes 
are to be written by ised authorities on the 
different subjects, the English contributors being 


} 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froude, and Profest oc 


Max Muller; those in Germany, Professers Helm: 


holtz and Curtius; in France, MM. Taine and 


Emerson, The 
portraits are to be reproductions from fine and rare 


Renan; aud iu America, Mr. 
ateel engravings. 


A company is being formed fer the purpose f 


providing London and the provinces with establish - 


ments for washing, purifying and laundry purposes, 


under such care 
risk of cmtagious diseases may be )cssencd. A 
prospectus appears in our advertising columns. 
Megat Dinners FoR Poor Fami.izs —A leaflet 
entitled Dinners for the Bread winner has been 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, of Paternoster-row, 
showing how a good meat dinner can be provided 
daily for a family of six in the receipt of twenty- 
three shillings per week. The bill of fare gave 
them mest every day, and soup for supper 8 
every night. It is added —“ A little oatmeal well 
mixed with a teacupful of milk and put into a broth 
makes it very nice and savoury, especially if you 
add a cabbage or an onion. Onion soup made with 
milk is excellent. Any vegetable that is in season 
makes a good soup fried in a little dripping to a 
light brown. Add milk and water, or better still, 


\balance-sheet, which, owing to the expenses in- 


ul sanitary supervision that the 


THE DISSENTING DEPUTIES’ ANNUAL 

‘ MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the Deputies of the Three 
Dissenting Denominations—the Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Baptist — was held yesterday afternoon 
at the Memorial Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry Richard, M.P. | 
Mr. ALFRED J. Su+PHEARD, the secretary, read 
the minates of the last annual meeting, which were 
confirmed. The secretary then read the annual 
report, which stated that the association numbered 
169 congregations, of which 114 were Independent, 
fifty Baptist, and five Presbyterian, and during the 
year the increase was thirty-five congregations. 
The report was an historical review of the year. 
It related chiefly to the questions of disestablish- 
ment, the Valuation Bill, the Bermondsey Vestry 
Bill, the Burials Bill, and the Bishoprics Bill, and 
contained an account also of the celebration of the 
jubilee of the repeal of the Tests and Corporation 
Acts. 
The TREASURER (Mr. Pattison) presented the 


cidental to the jubilee referred to in the report, 
showed a balance on the wrong side of 85/. 108. 2d., 
which it was proposed to liquidate by the sale of 
stock invested. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said: It is not necessary for me to dwell on 
all the topics referred to. Some are of secondary 
importance, but their presence in the report is a 
sufficient assurance to you that the committee 
watch with vigilance all points, whether great or 
small, that affect the interests of Nonconformity. 
As respecte practical progress in legislation, our 
record fs rather scanty, and for the past year our 
work has been principally to stand on the defensive, 
though of late years it has been our privilege to 
announce ‘at this annual gathering some very 
sigoal triumphs in the progress of religious freedom. 
But the present times are not propitious; we are under 
the incubus of an illiberal and reactionary Govern- 
mient—(cheers)—which apparently seeks to direct 
attention from home affairs by rashing into wild 
and rash enterprises abroad—(Hear, hear)—and it 
is one of the manifold evils of a turbulent foreign 
policy that it distracts attention from all questions 
of domestic progress and reform, (Hear, hear.) 
And yet it is curious to observe how the question 
in which we are specially interested crops up under 
the most unlikely circumstances and conditions. 
We cannot, for instance, overluok the fact that, 
even in the Treaty of Berlin, there is a significant 
tribute to the\principles which we are accustomed 
to advocate and proclaim ;\for in that document, 
for the first time, I believe, in the history of Euro- 
pean treaty making, there are provisions of 
a very explicit and ‘binding character in 
favour of religious liberty. (Hear, hear.) 
Five times in the Treaty of Berlin, in the articles 
relating to Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, Roumania, 
and Turkey, it is declared that differences of 
religious creeds and confessions shall not be alleged 
against any pereon as a ground for exclusion or 
incapacity in matters relating to the enjoyment of 
civil and political rights—(Hear, hear)—to admis- 
sion to ublic employment, functions, or honours, 
or to the exercise of the various professions and 
industries in any locality. (Hear, hear) Indeed, 
in the article relating to Roumania we have not 
only religious liberty, but religious equality, pro- 
claimed in the following extract: —“ The subjects 
and citizens of all the Powers, traders, and 
others, shall be treated in Roumanie, with - 
out distinction of creed, on the \ footing 
of perfect +.“ (Hear, hear.) In fact, 
there cannot be full religious liberty without 
absolute religious equality. It is, however, notice- 
able that these stipulations are not intrcduced into 
the articles relating to the provinces assigned to 
Austria and Russia in the rie of Turkey (for 
that is what took place at Berlin), although, unless 
those great Governments are very much belied, 
they bave a great deal to learn on the question of 
religious freedom. Let us hope that, having com- 
bined to impose upon the minor Powers of 
Europe such excelleut obligations, those great 
Powers who were concerned in the Treaty of 
Berlin will see the justice of embodying in 
their own institutions the principles which they 
had commended to others, and that they will 
discover that the principle of religious equality 
which is so good for Roumania is eqnally good for 
Russia, for Austria, for Germany, for Italy, for 
France, aud fur Great Britain. (Hear, hear) Well, 
the commemoration of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was in every respect a successful 
and satisfactory demonstration. We were happy 
in being able to carry into effect our design of pre- 
senting an address to the great statesman who took 


nearest and dearest to him, that our grateful recog- 
nition of the great serviceshe had rendered to us, and 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty fifty years 
before, afforded him a genuine and cordial satisfac- 


so conspicuous a part in connection with that event 
before his departure from amongst us, and it is 
grati'yiog to learn, as we have learned from those 


tion, and shed a ray of brightness over the closing 
days of his life. (Hear, hear.) What struck me 
in connection with that celebration, as I daresay it 


was regarded and spoken of outside the circle of 
Nonconformity. With Lord Russell as our hero, 
if I may so speak, and Lord Granville as the 
chairman of our festival, it naturally attracted a 
great deal of observation. It was made the subject 
of comment by men of all classes, by journals 
representing every shade of religious and politi- 
— opinion; and there was not a discordant 
note in, the chorus of voices that were raised 
in approval of the act we commemorated. Even 
the extremest clerical journals — Evangelical and 
Ritualistic (at least so far as I know, but my friend, 
Mr. Carvell Williams, who regales himself more 
frequently than 1 do with that refreshing kind of 
literature—(laughter)—will correct me if I am 
wrong) had not a word to say in defence of the 
Acts repealed in 1828, and, indeed, referred to 
them with no other feelings than those of sorrow 
and shame. Those Acts were clung to with despe- 
rate tenacity for 160 or 170 years as constituting, 
in the language of Lord North, ‘‘the great bul- 
wark, nay, the very corner-stone of the Constitu- 
tion.” All efforts to repeal them were. fiercely 
resisted and resented as tending, to use another 
phrase employed in the early debates, ‘‘to pluck 
the Church of her best feathers,” Those who were 
engaged in promoting those efforts for their 
repeal were stigmatized with every epithet of con- 
tumely and scorn, and yet now there are none £0 
oor in Christian charity as to do them reverence, 
Well, this is the history of all concessions made to 
us—or, rather, let us eay, of all the rights we have 
wrung for ourselves from the hand of power. They 
were looked forward to by the existing generation 
of Churchmen with an agony of apprehension which 
deprived them of all moderation, self-control, and 
Christian charity ; and now they are looked back 
upon by those who follow them with utter 
astonishment, not unmixed with shame, that 
their predecessors should have been so un- 
reasonably and unnecessarily scared. Well, then, 
let our Church of England friends take heart of 
grace” from the experience of the past, and be 
comforted with the thought that the foundations 
of the world will not be overturned even if the 
Burial, Bill is carried. (Laughter.) Now, with 
regard to this burials question, you will observe a 
sort of epidemic for burial legislation has spread 
amongst the benches of the House of Commons, 
and especially the Conservative benches. There are 
six bills brought in this session; and Mr. O. 
Morgan told us the other day that since he has 
taken the matter in hand there have been no fewer 
than fourteen bills. This is significant. It is a 
confession that everybody feels that the statws quo 
is not tenable, and that some change ought to be 
effected. Well, we had one discussion last Wednes- 
day, and I suppose we are to have another to- 
morrow unless the House be surfeited with the 
subject, as I rather think will be the case, and 
others may follow in the course of the session. Now, 
I think we owe a tribute of gratitude and respect to 
Mr. Balfour; for although there were things in his 
bill that we could not possibly have expected, I 
believe it was an honest attempt to deal seriously 
with the subject, whereas most of the other bills 
are mere shams, where they are not covert insults, 
Of course it was resisted, and especially by our 
friend Mr. Beresford ay who has the satisfaction 
of knowing, if that be a legitimate ground for satis- 
faction, that he has done more than any other man 
living to prevent the settlement, of this questicn, 
and to perpetuate a state of things which, in the 
firm conviction of many of his co-religionists, 
is as injurious to the Church of England 
as it is unfair and ungenerous to Nonconfor- 
mists. Well, Mr. Beresford Hope's speech 
was a very amusing one, a very lengthy one, 
and a very discursive one; and the principle effect 
of it, I should think, will be to serve as an ad- 
mirable advertisement for the Liberation Sodiety 
and for Mr. Carvell Williams, (Laughter.) \No 
doubt the length and discursive character of the 
speech was for a purpose which became apparent in 
the course of the discussion—the purpose of talking 
the bill out ; not a very heroic expedient, and not 
at all a difficult one when you can get hold \of a 
man like Mr. Grantham, who has the faculty of 
talkiog for half-an-hour without saying any- 
thing. (Langhter.) Certainly it was successful, 
though it did not succeed in concealing from 
anybody that those tactics were an implicit 
confession of the undoubted defeat which awaited 
them Well, I cannot say that I feel intensely 
sorry as to the result, I chould have been glad 
cer ainly, in the cause of Christian charity, if a 
matter that gives rise to so much irritation and 
auimosity had been settled; but in the interests of 
religious (quality, in the interests of disestablish- 
ment, I cannot pretend to have any regret that, 
throigh the perverseness of our Church friende, 
they have left in our hands a weapon which we can 
use against them with very great effect (Hear, 
hear)—in the existence of a grievance which pro- 
duces a vast amount of alienation from the Church 
even among those who may not be altogether 
actuated by the same principles as we are 
—alienation arising from such a pitifui dis- 
play of an arrogant and intolerant eccle- 
siasticism. There is one point which will be 
brought before you\in a resolution to be submitted 
to you this afternoon, on which I wish to say a 
word. During the recess there was a report widely 
current that we were to have this cession of Parlia- 
ment a bill, or a measure of some sort, for the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic University. I 
suppose there is no doubt that some negotiations 


— 


the stock made from twopenny worth of bones.” 


struck most of you, was the manner in which it 


had been going on; I am told that Lord Beacons- 
field and Cardinal Manning had an interview on the 
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subject. I must cay I should rather have liked to 
have seen and heard those two astute spirits 
itted one against the other; but at any rate 
the intrigue has failed, for nothing could be 
more perfectly explicit than the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in answer to the 
O’Donoghue the other night, when he said the 
Government had no intention of introducing any 
measure on that subject. But at any rate the 
uestion will come up, and perhaps come up fre- 

uently in connection with the politics of the 
future, and I think it is time for Nonconformists to 
pronounce explicitly upon the matter. I do not 
presume to interpret the sentiments of Noncon- 
formists, but, personally, I may say that I think 
we are bound to resist any such measure—(Hear, 
hear)—not from any bigoted or prejudiced feelings 
towards Roman Catholics, but in sheer consistency 
and loyalty to our own principles. (Hear, hear.) 
We have always aided the Roman Catholics in 
securing perfect equality of civil aud political 
rights. When the struggle for Roman Catholic 
emancipation was going on in 1829 this body of 
Deputies petitioned Parliament iu favour of the 
bill, as did the ministers of the Three Denomina- 
tions ; and it would be difficult to find two bodies 
that may be more fairly considered as representa- 
tive bodies of Nonconfurmists, and the consequence 
was that Mr. O'Connell felt so deeply what the 
Nonconformists had been doing in aiding them in 
the accomplishment of their work, that he came 
of his own accord to the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty, and expressed himself in these words :— 
„I am a free man to-day; the shackles have 
fallen off from me. Can I forget that you assisted 
me in taking them off?’ Now you know there 
were no more strenuous advocates for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church than the Nonconformists. Indeed, several 
years before Mr. Gladstone took tie matter in 
hand, our honoured friend, Mr. Miall, brought the 
matter before the House of Commons in a speech 
of singular ability, and we opposed the continued 
existence of that Church on the broad grounds of 
justice and religious equality, because we objected 
to the apprupriation of national property to the sup- 


port of any religious denomination ; and if we permit 


the revenues of a disendowed Protestant Church 
to be taken piecemeal in order to endow educa- 
tional institutions of the most intensely sectarian 


‘ character—whether they belong to the Roman 


Catholics or anyone else—we shall utterly stultify 
ourselves, and we may as well at once proclaim the 
recantation of our fundamental principles. There is 
an allusion in the report to the general election, 
which, if not immediately at lh cannot, in the 
course of things, be very far off, aud the 
is What policy we, as Nonconformists, s pursue 
in that event? I will venture to say we shall 
pursue the same policy that we have always 
pursued—that is, to work together faith- 
fully, loyally, and devotedly with our brother 
Li s to secure the triumph of principles of 
administration, at home and abroad, such as we 
think necessary for the well-being of our country. 
We feel as deeply as anyone that there are special 
circumstances that call for the Liberal party to pre- 
sent a united front in the coming political contest. 
We feel deeply that there is a Government now in 
power which has adopted a policy full of danger to 
our constitutional liberties at home, and full of 
perilous possibilities with regard to our relations 
abroad—a policy of secrecy and surprise; a 
policy of turbulence and terror; a policy 
of bluster and of blood; and a policy which 

awns the blood, and the treasure, and the 

onour and the moral responsibility of thirty-two 
millions of people inhabiting these islands, in vast 
and vague and indefinite obligations for all time to 
come, without their own knowledge, and without 
their own consent. (Hear, hear.) Therefore the 


uestion 


first thing to do is to wrest the helm of State out 


of the hands of the men who are steering the 
vessel on to the rocks. (Hear, hear.) But I do 
not think that we are called upon to surrender, 
absolutely and without condition, all care for the 
principles which we are specially set to maintain 
and defend. There may be many points of 
such secondary importance that they- may be 
implicitly sacriticed to the claims of party, but I 
cannot consent to the great question of religious 
equality—the question of the relation of the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power which is convulsing 
all Europe, and which is forcing itself into the front 
in every country as an irrepressible question of the 
age. I cannot consent that that should be put into 
the category of mere political crutches that may be 
waived aside at any moment. Whenever there is 
any prospect of or prepsration for a return of the 
Libera's to power, the Nonconformists are always 
met with thecry, ‘* Donot dividethe Liberal party.” 
I venture tosay that a more superfluous exhortation 
than that was never addressed to any party, for 
it is proved, along the whole line of our history 
that n> class of the community has been more 
faithful to party obligations than we have been, 
aud we intend to be so; but when it is a question 
of how to reconstruct the Liberal party and formu- 
late a policy for that party, I think we have a night 
to expect that the Noncontormists should count for 
something. When, therefore, we are met with the 
cry, ‘‘ Don’t divide the Liberal party,” my answer 
is,“ We are the Liberal party to a great extent.” 
(Hear, hear.) I should like to know, if the 
Nonconformist element were eliminated, what kind 
of a Liberal party there would exist in England and 

ales. (Hear, hear.) So far as I know, I 
must say that we are too often treated with 


very scant courtesy—never called into counsel, 
and no attempt made to ascertain our views 
and consult our wishes. We have a right to 
object to this; and while we shall continue in the 
next election, and in all elections, as we have done 
in times past, true and loyal to the Liberal party, 
I think it is not too much to ask that it should be 
at least recognised that we do form an integral 
part, and not the least important part, of the 
Liberal party. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I move the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. BisHor seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. W. Baynes next moved :— 

That the committee for 1879 be now chosen by ballot 
immediately, and that Messrs. Ives and Waylen be 
appointed scrutineers to examine the ballot, and see 
on which twenty-ove gentlemen the majority of votes 
Lad fallen. 

: This was seconded by Mr. Patrison, and agreed 
o. 
Mr. W. HornoxxN proposed :— 

That Messrs, Collins and Ives be appointed auditors 
of the Deputies’ acccunts for the present year. 

This having been seconded by Mr. C. SHEPHEARD, 
was carried. 

Mr. Henry WRIGIIr, J. P., next moved : 

That the Deputies, at this their first meeting held 

after the Celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
repeal of the Corporation and Tests Act, desire to 
record their satisfaction with the proceedings of the 
committee in connection with the celebration. 
The event they had commemorated, and the business 
connected therewith, had been the most interesting 
part of their work during the past year. The visit 
of the Deputation to the venerable champion of 
civil and religious liberty at Richmond was one of 
peculiar interest to them, and gave to that honour- 
able man, who was just passing from their midst, 
as much satisfaction and joy as, in his then feeble 
condition, he was able to feel. The chairman had 
told them in his opening address with what satis- 
faction it was regarded by his family, and what 
comfort it imparted to his lordship's mind. The 
dinner also in celebration of the event was one of 
very peculiar interest, and when that large and 
influential gathering met in the Cannon-street 
Hotel, a splendid sight was presented to them. 
Lord Granville, the leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Lords, surrounded by so many 
noble lords, members of Parliament, and men 
of influence from all parts of the country, made up 
a sight which they would not soon forget. (Hear, 
hear.) But the sight was not the best part of it, 
for the sentiments expressed pot only referred to 
the past, but gave them a pledge and assurance of 
what they would expect from those influential men in 
the future. Nothing could have been more complete 
than what took place, particularly during the excel- 
lent and well-delivered speech of their excellent 
chairman. (Applause.) e was sorry that the 
time had not come when this Committee of Deputies 
could be disbanded, for it required their constant 
vigilance to find out what was passing, so as to see 
that no new chains were being forged upon them 
which would hinder and prevent them in future. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. W. Ratns seconded the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Mr. H. R. ELLINGTon, who was received with 
applause, proposed: 

That the Deputies, in view of the resolution and bill 
on the subject of University Education in Ireland of 
which Mr. Butt, M.P., has given notice, think it right 
to declare that they will strenuously resist any measure 
having for its object the creation or endowment by the 
State of a Roman Catholic or any other University in 
Ireland of a denominational character, or which may 
propose to devote national money towards the support 
of religion or denominational education. The Deputies 
have [gladly assisted to secure religious equality in Ire- 
land, by the removal cf religious disabilities and by the 
disestablishment of the Protestant Church, and they 
deem it to be of the utmost importance to prevent the 
adoption of a retrograde policy in Ireland, in regard 
either to religion or to education. That accordingly 
the committee this day to be appointed be instructed 
carefully to consider any proposals on the subject which 
may be made, with power to take such steps in reference 
thereto as they may think necessary. 

The question of University education in Ireland wes 
not, be said, a modern one. Ever since the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act was passed it had been the 
effort of the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical body in 
Ireland to attempt not only equality, but also 
supremacy, and that was the aim they were still 
endeavouring to carry out. Of course, as had been 
properly stated by the chairman, they, as Protes- 
tant Dissenters, objected to a Catholic University, 
not because it was Roman Catholic, but because 
they objected to all State endowments for religious 
purposes. It was very important that this should 
be clearly understood, because it took away some- 
thing of what was called the stigma of their nar- 
rowness. There was great danger with regard to 
this University education, not ouly from the con- 
tinued and unabated efforts of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, but they had also reason to fear 
that there were gentlemen amongst the 
Liberal party in this country who had no such 
strong objections as they had to the principle of 
concurrent endowment. These gentlemen, he had 
reason to fear, if such a bill were brought in by the 
Government or by Mr. Butt, would not object to 
see it carried, on the broad ground that they were 
not opposed to religious endowment, and, secondly, 
that it would be the means of winning over the 


Roman Cathclic vote to the side of the Liberal 
party. ‘This was a danger which it was important 
| they should guard against. (Applause.) Most of 


them would remember that Lord Mayo talked out 


a measure, and the consequences of that. — 
0 \ 


also knew that Mr. Gladstone brought in a measur 
for dealing with this question, which he said then 
burnt his fingers, and which he was not likely to 
touch again. The Government had been a little 
more cautious, for they had apparently first 
ascertained what the demands of the eccle- 
siastical parties in Ireland were, and also the 
views of their own supporters, the resu being 
the announcement of their intention n054 bring 
forward a bill. He thought; however/that some 
intimation had been given that the Government 
would afford facilities to Mr. Butt for a full and 
fair discussion on his resolutions, and although he 
did not suppose the Government would give it their 
support, yet there were ways in which they could 
give it an indirect help, and it therefore behoved 
them to use every means in their power to prevent 
the confirming of the principle by the House of 
Commons that it was right to depart from 
the foundations on which the abolition of the 
Irish Church Act was founded, viz., that the 
surplusshould in no case be applied to denomina- 
tional dae There were testimonies on record 
by Mr. Gladstone, and other members of the Govern- 
ment at that time, defining the grounds on which the 
surplus should be dealt with, but there was an old 
adage that wherever the carcass was there should 
the eagles be gathered together, and it was a very 
fat carcass for a large number of black-birds of 
various kinds to come down upon. (Laughter.) 
The most material point for them was to take care 
that, whatever was done by the Tories or any member 
oi the Liberal or any other party, they must main- 
tain distinctly their stand against all State endow- 
ments of whatever sort in support of religion. Then, 
whatever happened, they would feel they had bets 
consistent, and would be at liberty to protest against 
anything which infringed tbat principle. (Applause.) 
Mr. ForsAITH seconded the resolution, and re- 
marked that the Irish vote was becoming a very 
important thing in the conduct. of party 
olitics, and if at the next election the 
inistry found themselves deprived of many of 
their present supporters, if not absolutely in a 
minority, there would doubtless be an effort made 
in some way or another to secure the Irish vote, 
No way was more likely to secure this than by 
coquetting with it on the question of the Catholic 
University. Mr. Ellington had well said in con- 
nection with this matter that the principle on 
which they must rest their position was this—that 
they objected to all endowments by the State for 
religious purposes. There were also subsidiary 
considerations which they must bear in mind, viz, 
that necessarily, per se, Catholicism must be 
intolerant, or it was not consistent, and they 
would be asked to appropriate national mogey for 


a great 
these grounds, therefore, it 
they had a solid foundation upon which to 
rest their opposition. It was denominational legis- 
lation whieh led to the adoption of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and were they, after celebrating 
the repeal of these, to take steps which would re- 
vive denominational legislation? The committee 
resolved itself into several sub-committees, one of 
these being « Parliamentary sub-committee, and no 
bill was introduced which did not undergo a search- 
ing examination at tneir hands so as to see whether 
it affected in any way their civil and religious 
liberties. He therefore thought the Deputies 
would rely on the committee they had chosen. 
(Applause. ) 

After a few remarks in support of the resolution 
from Mr. Porrxx, it was adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, who was received 
with applause, moved :— 

Tbat the Deputies regard the introduction during the 
present session of six different bills bearing on the 
Burial Laws as conclusive proof that it is widely felt 
that the grievance under which Nonconformists suffer 
must be settled without further delay. The fact that 
the opponents of Mr. Balfour's bill avoided a division on 
the second reading{of the bill is also clear evidence of the 
weakness of the party, and their objection to accept any 
compromise cannot but be viewed with satisfaction, 
inasmuch as there is no possible complete settlement 
which can be arrived at except on the basis of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s bill. 

They were well aware of the copy-book maxim 
that delays were dangerous, but so far as they were 
concerned it was not true of the Burials question, 
for the longer this controversy lasted the more 
secure did their position become. They had 
tried in the last Parliament to settle the ques- 
tion, but had they succecded it would pro- 
bably have been by a compromise which they 
would have afterwards regretted, or had they suc- 
ceeded in passing à satisfactory bill in the Com- 
mons, there was little likelihood that it would have 
received the assent of the Lords. But the question 
stood over until a new Parliament had been chosen, 
and in 1877 the Conservative Government tried to 
settle the question. It, however, failed, first of 
all, to carry its own measure, and suffered a severe 
defeat in what raight be called its own House at the 
hands of Lord Harrowby, who induced the House 
of Lords to affirm that the principle of Mr. O. 
Morgau's bill was the only manner in which it 
could be settled. He would not attempt to 
deal with the various bills brought in this ses- 
sion. Mr. Balfour’s bill might be said to bo 
dead, and they might let the dead bury 
the dead.” Two things, however, were worthy 
of mention—firet of all the fact already alluded to 
that a strong Government which has a majority of 
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from 80 to 100 on all other questions felt itself so 
weak that it was obliged to avoid a division on the 
bill ; and secondly, the still more gratifying fact 
that on both sides of the House an opinion was 
expressed which was utterly against settling this 
question by means of limitations and restrictive 
82 The objections taken by some on the 
Tory side of the House were as strong as could 
have been taken by themselves. Mr. Monk’s bill 
he hoped would be dead to-morrow. (Hear. hear.) 
He was glad to find from a letter addressed by that 
gentleman to one of his constituents that he alone 
was responsible for this bill. His Liberal supporters 
did not support him in this matter, and the 
Nonconformists of Gloucester strongly objected 
to his bill. Ik it came to a division, 
he believed Mr. Monk would find himself in the 
lobby with the Tory party, his Liberal friends 
being on the other side. He was sorry to find that 
Mr. Monk made a disingenuous use of a circum- 
stance which occurred last session late at night ; 
for he said that his bill was then read a second time 
without L ; but that was because nobody 
expected that it was coming on. Mr. Monk now 
said that he regarded this bill as a temporary 
measure and as a palliative, but they did not want 
such things. What they wanted were measures 
which should be full and final, (Applause.) Mr. 
Monk farther defended his measure on the ground 
that it was drafted on the lines of the Burial Acts ; 
but they did not want a measure for the church: 
— drafted on those lines. (Applause) 
~ 4 did not want in their country church. 
ya the division between consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground which existed in the ceme- 
teries, Therefore, when Mr. Monk said that his 
bill was drafted on these lines, they would say 
so much the worse for the bill, and so much more 
objectionable was it in their eyes. Mr. Monk also 
said that this measure would not militate against 
the more satisfactory measure of Mr. O. Morgan, 
Lut no doubt it would induce Tory landlords, who 
would not sell their land for Dissenting Sunday- 
schools, to give their half acrer, in which the bodies 
of Dissenters might be thrown, instead of into 
consecrated ground. This question would only be 
settled in one way at the next general election, ard 
that would be by the adoption of the principle of 
Mr. O. Morgan’s bill. The only obstacle to a 
satisfactory settlement of this question was the 
opposition of the Established clergy. The present 
Government came into office through the support 
of the clergy, 15,000 of whom have declared their 
opposition to Mr. O. Morgan’s bill, or to any bill 
based on the same principle. The Government, 
therefore, felt compelled to maintain their present 
attitude of resistance to the proposals of others, 
and no longer talked of any proposals of their own. 
The rublic, however, saw this, and the result 
would be that at the next election they would sweep 
away the opposition of the Established clergy, and 
the time would come when the people would sweep 
away the Established clergy themselves. (Loud 
i 
r. Joh Grover, in an able speech, seconded 
the resolution, which was agreed to. | 
Mr. A. DuNN next proposed That the thavks 
of this meeting be tendered to Henry Richard, M. P., 
for his able conduct in the chair, and for his eer. 
vices to the Deputies during the past year.” 
(Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Bouton seconded the resolution, which was 
received with acclamation. 
The CuHarrnMAN having returned thanks the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


Jeligions und Benominational Mews. 


Lonpon Missionary Socrety.—Sir William Muir 
has promised to preside at the anniversary mecting 
of the London Missionary Sucicty, in Exeter Hall, 
on May 30, and amongst the speakers will probably 
be the Revs. W. Clarkson, Birmingham; G. W. 
Laws, New Guinea; Fleming Stevenson, and Mr. 
Willis, QC. The Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, Principal of 
the Airedale College, is to preach the aunual 
sermon, and the Rev. Herbert Evans, of Carnarvon, 
the sermon to young men. 

SUNDERLAND.—The service in connection with 
the settlement of Mr. Walter Lee, of Cheshunt 
College, as the pastor of Bethel Congregational 
Church, Villiers-street, Sunderland, took place on 
Wednesday evening, the 23rd inst. The Rev. 
H. Ernest Rodbourne, of Newcastle; Rev. J. K. 
Nuttall, of Sunderland; Rev. Samuel Goodall, of 
Durham; and the Rev. Dr. Allon, of London, took 
partin them. The charge to the minister by Dr. 
Allon was a very powerful one. The attendance 
at the service was good. | 

CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL STupDENTs’ Sociery.— 

We have been requested to insert the following cir- 
cular :—‘* Owing to the recent repeal of the Uni- 


versity Tests Acts there is a growing tendency on 


the pa:t of those who mtend to enter the Noncon- 
formist Ministry to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of auniversity education. There are already 
several young men studying here with a view to 
the Congregational or Baptist ministry. For some 
time past they have felt the want of such oppor- 
tuvities for preaching as are affurded by ministers 
and churches to the students of our denominational 
colleges, and with the desire of meeting this want, 
have formed the above society. The members of 
the society will be glad to receive applications to 
preach from ministers or deacons of churches, The 
number of ministerial students in the university 
seems likely to increase, and as it is of great impor- 


tance that in addition to the advantages of univer- 
sity life and training they should have some more 
direct preparation for their future work, we beg to 
ask for your sympathy and aid in furthering the object 
of the society,” Applications for students to preach 
to be addressed to the Rev. W. Etherington, 47, 
Hills-road, Cambridge. 

THe WeEs.ryaN METHODIST THANKSGIVING 
Funp.—Despite the bad times, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Thankegiving Fund movement continues 
to make satisfactory progress. The total amount 
now promised exceeds 80,000/., upwards of 50.0000. 
of which have been contributed in the two London 
districts, Central meetings have as yet been held 
in but seven of the thirty-four districts ia Great 
Britain, and in the two London districts only have 
circuit meetings been held. In conformity with 
the resolution of the general committee, the trea- 
surers have apportioned out of the moneys they 
have received an aggregate sum of 9,600/. to the 
various Connexional funds that are encumbered 
with debt and to the new branch of the Theological 
College at Birmingham. The committee state that 
it is their intention to appropriate further sums in 
the same way as the donations or instalments are 
received. The appeal of Dr. Rigg (the president 
of the Conference) on behalf of the distressed 
Wesleyans in Cornwall has met with a liberal 
response. Already nearly 1,000/. has been con- 
tributed to the Cornish Relief Fund, besides large 
sums which have been sent to ministers in various 
parts of the county. 

BorouGH-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. — The 
annual tea and publio meeting in connection with 
this church was held on Thursday evening, Feb. 13, 
in the church, At the tea, which was dispensed 
in the echovlroom, a large number sat down, and at 
the subsequent meeting, over which Mr. George 
Livesay presided, a numerous body of the congre- 
gatien attended. The Rev. G. M. Murphy pre. 
sented a gratifying report as to the membership of 
the church, and stated that the total number was 
now 887. The treasurer's report was submitted by 
Mr. J. Taylor, who stated that the income of the 
church and its institutions was 1,474“. Is. 2d., and 
the expenditure 1, 403“. 88. 113d. The various 
institutions were reported to be mak ing satisfactory 
progress. On the motion of Mr. N. L. Henry, 
second by Mr. Hackney, the report and balance- 
sheets were adopted, after which Mr. Livesay made 
some remarks, in which he commended the congre- 
gation for their liberality, and expressed particular 

ratification at the success of the temperance work. 
He found that it was in its right place as an impor- 
tant auxiliary to tbe church work. After the 
obairman's speech, a number of songs and bymns 
were given by the members of the congregation ; and 
other speeches having been delivered, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

YORKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND HomME 
MIssIonary focreTy.—On Tuesday last, the annual 
meeting of the Bradford district took place in the 
Congregational Charcb, Benton Park, Rawdon, The 
Rev. Thomas Hatton presided. Alderman John 
Hill was elected treasurer, in the 100m of Mr, 
Robert Yater, who bas removed to eg sp 
Other preliminary business being over, a long, 
animated, and interesting discuesion took place upon 
the application of the Rev. Peter Taylor Forsyth, 
of Shipley, to be admitted into the union, The 

rincipal speakers were the Revs. Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Fraser, A. Russell, M. A., A. Holborn, M. A., 
T. G. Horton, and Messrs. Alderman Law, W. E. 
Glyde, W. Byles, R. Milligan, J. Boothroyd, B. 
Wainwright, aud Elias Tbomas. The chief argu- 
ments against Mr. Forsyth’s admission were that he 
was not the pastor of a Congregat'onal church, 
according to the rules of the union, and that ina 
published sermon he had stated that the doctrine of 
substitution was an immoral doctrine. By a very 
large majority of the meeting, the application of 
Mr. Forsyth was declined. Ihe cases of the bene- 
tiijary churches were then taken one by one, the 
reports of the gentlemen visiting them being given, 
and each application for grants entertamed and 
voted upon according tv the necessity of the 
missionary station. 

MANNINGHAM, PBrRapFoRD.—On Saturday the 
foundation stone of a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel was laid at Manningham by Mr. Angus 
Holden, the Mayor of Bradford, who contributed 
1,000/. to the building fund. It is intended to 
accommodate 1,000 worshippers, and is expected to 
cost about 4,000/, The Primitives always build in 
faith, and though they have only 300/. cash banked, 
they hope to raise another 600/., and ultimately to 
get together 2,000/., the remainder to remain as 
a debt, to be paid off at some future time. During 
the proceedings on Saturday, Mr. Besley, superin- 
tendent of the Shipley Circuit, said that, although 
their body bad only been established sixty years, 
they bad 4177 chapels and 2 187 other places 
not connexional. ‘The value of the connexional 
property in chapels and echools was 2, 160, 928“. 4s. ; 
the debt on these places was 825,858“. 48. 7d. 
Although times had been bad, they had paid off 
42,3311, 38. 1d. last year. The chapels built last 
year numbered 103—nearly two each week—at a 
cost of 104 443/. 15s. 7d., and there had been raised 
towaids that sum 40,000/, or nearly one-balf. The 
copnexional sitting accommodation was for nearly 
800 000, without the unc<nuexional places. The 
hearers in the connexional chapels were over 
500,000 ; the members numbered 182,782; leaders, 
10,440; local preachers, 15,546; travelling preachers, 
1,128; they had 3,947 Sunday schools, with 
57,398 teachers, and 258,503 scholars. He thought 
those results were eminently satisfactory. Tea was 
served in the schoolroom, and subsequently a 
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meeting was held in the same place, presided over 
by Mr. H. Mitchell, when addresses were delivered 
by several ministers and others. 

LAVENDER HILL, Su RRE. In this suburban dis- 
trict, ad joining the Shaftesbury estate, a new Con- 
gregational cause has lately been commenced, and ig 
mainly promoted by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
and his congregation at Grafton-rquare. A place 
of worship remains to be erected, but the arge 
lecture-hall capable of holding 400 persons, class 
rooms, &c., has been completed, and it is hoped 
that a strong nucleus of a congregation will be formed 
here. The cost, including the site, has been 
£3,800. The lecture-hall was opened on Tuesday 
last by a public service, Mr. Rogers offering the 
dedicatory prayer, and Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., 
of Birmingham, preaching the sermon. This was 
followed by a déjeuner in the Lecture Hall, Belmont. 
road, Grafton- square. The Rev. J. G. Rogers 
presided, and proposed the health of Mr. 
Dale, his colleague and comrade, 
was a special pleasure to have present at 
that opening service. Mr. Dale, in responding, 
said it was certain that unless they were prepared 
to undertake work of that sort the Congregational 
churches of England would fail in the discharge of 
the duties that rested upon them, first of all to 
Christ, and secondly to their country. He was 
not disposed to take a desponding view of the 
future of England, but he had a strong conviction 
that those who were loyal to Christ and to those 
free conceptions of the religious life which had 
always distinguished Cungregationalists, had special 
responsibilities resting upon them at the present 
time; and if those responsibilities were not dis- 
charged, very grave and serious consequences 
might follow. He rejoiced in work of this sort, 
and hoped it would be sustained by a liberality 
that would relieve those who had projected it from 
all auxiety with fegard to success. He also 
rejoiced to know that Grafton-rquare Church was 
taking up this movement with hearty vigour and 
sympathy. He believed it was more blessed for 
churches, as well as for individuals, to give than 
to receive, and when such work was entered upon, 
their strength was augmented, instead of diminished 
by it. In conclusion, he wished to propose the 
health of the chairman. God had given Mr. Rogers 
abounding energy and heart to use for His ser- 
vice and for the good of men, and he hoped and 
prayed that that energy might continue for 
many years to come. Mr. Rogers said he did 
not think the importance of the work at 
Lavender Hill was, as yet, sufficiently appreciated. 
Very few people had any conception of the capabili- 
ties of the district, and of the importance of providin 
for it. If he had consulted his own viewer, he woul 
have commenced in a different way, and he still 
thought it would have been much wiser to have 
made a bolder venture and commenced with the 
church. However, they must make the best they 
could of what they had got; and he wished he 
could impress upon all who were interested in such 
work the importance of that great district called 
the Shaftesbury Estate. He thought a very happy 
beginning had been made, and therefore he pro- 
posed, ‘* Prosperity to the new enterprise at 
Lavender Hill.” Mr. Marten Smith said his earnest 


whom it 


desire was by every means in his power to help 


forward such a work. Mr. Rogers’ enthusiasm in 
it was a great incentive, and he was always 
delighted to work with him. In the neighbourhood 
of Lavender Hill there was a large population to be 
won fur Christ. Many of them already had been, 
and no doubt others would become, helpers, The 
site was well chosen. The work would command 
the attention and sympathy of those who lived 
in the higher class of houses adjacent, but 
there would be a backbone of the working class 
population. A Sunday-school bad been carried on 
there for some time, and there were now 200 names 
on the books, That was a very good nucleus to 
begin working with. Mr. Figgis, the treasurer, said 
that includ:ny a loan of 1,000/. from an insurance 
compauy, they bad received 2 098l., and that 
1,700. remained to be raised. Amongst the sub- 
sequent speakers was the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, who 
said that his own church at Kensington was engaged 
in a similar work, and he ho that when the 
proper time came Mr. Rogers would repay there 
any service which he (Dr. Raleigh) might render to 
Lavender Hill. The Chairman stated that the 
London Congregational Union had provided the 
site at a cost of 1,000/.,, and had offered 150/. a year 
for the present, towards the support of a minister, 
and proposed the health of the Rev. A. Mearns, 
who, in responding, said that his experience as 
secretary of that Union was that the money that 
had been expended in grants of 10/. or 20“ had not 
been so wisely expended as the votes of £500 and 
£1000. He rejoiced in this movement at Lavender 
Hill as being one of the larger works which the 
London Union should undertake. Mr. Henry 
Wright, who responded on bebalf of the London 
Chapel Building ae fe adverted to the work they 
bad commenced in Keusington, towards which 
£1800 bad been subscribed. A few words were 
sp: ken by Mr. Vernon and the Rev. Mr. Roe, 


Primitive Methodist. In the evening the lecturc- 


hall was crowded to listen to a sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Raleigh. The Rev. T. C. Udall, the Rev. 


Mr. Rowe, and tke Rev. J. G. Rogers conducted 
the services. | 


Mr. Rassam has discovered a cylinder of Senna- 
cherib dated B. C. 700. It will probably help to 


decide the exact year of Sennacherib’s expedition 
against Hezekiah, 


— ˙¾ / 
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| 
AMERICAN JOTTINGS. | 

The controversy waxes warmer between the 
advocates of the two opposing schools of Congre- 
gationalism in America, which may be briefly desig- 
nated the lax and the rigid. The former, ably re- 
presented in the press by the New York In ‘ependent 
is strenuously opposed to the attempts now being 
made by the latter, as represented by the Boston 
Congregationalist aud the Chicago Advance, to esta- 
blish and crystallise a kind of historic faith. But 
in justice it must be said that there has always been 
among the New England churches a tendency to 
this, and that somewhat stringent lines have been 
laid down and kept with a view to preserve 
orthodoxy. It is somewhat singular, and by some 
it may be regarded as significaat, that almost the 
identical question which is now agitating many 
English Congrezation lists, and which in particular 
is exercising the mind of the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, should be also diccussed with no li.tle 
acerbity in the denominational organs across the 
Atlantiv. The end seems to be by no means 
near at hand. A similar matter, though appertaining 
more to a question of style or method, has just come 
up in the Brooklyn Presbytery. Ata meeting held 
on the 3rd inst. that body resolved, by a vote of 
twenty-seven to nineteen— 

Whereas the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., is 
charged by common fame” with falsehood and deceit, 
and with using improper methods in preaching, which 
tend to bring religion into contempt ; whereas, it is the 
duty of the Presbytery to protect the good name of its 
members when they are unjustly assailed, and to subject 
those who offend to proper discipline ; therefore resolved 
that a committee of three ministers and two elders be 
appointed to investigate the nature and extent of the 
common fame referred to in the preamble, and that said 
committee report to the Presbytery what, if any, further 
action shall be taken. 

Dr. Talmage, like Henry Ward Beecher, has hig 
enthusiastic admirers, but there are also not a few 
who dislike and denounce him. 

Church debts continue to be a sore burden in 
many large American cities, and it is not uncommon 
to read of foreclosures of mortgages, and of reli- 
gious societies being disbanded, in consequence of 
their inability to meet these enormous debts. The 
Rev. Dr. Hepworth, of New York, has announced 
his intention to retire unless the money difficulties 
of his church can be adjusted, but as these amount 
to some 25,000/. this is no easy matter. The pastor 
of the leading Baptist church in Chicago has re- 
signed from a like cause, with a view to leave his 
people free to combine with others in like trioula- 
tion, The Rev. De. Edward Sullivan at the same 
time announced to Trinity Episcopal Church hie 
speedy retirement, alleging the debt of 50, O000dols. 
as a stimulating cause. Referring to these facts in a 
mid-day meeting at Farwell Hall, Mr. Pentecost, 
the evangelistic guest of Chicago, characterised the 
trouble as ‘‘ ecclesiastical pride in the erection of 
splendid editices ; the building of many churches for 
which there is no need.” And Dr. Goodwin, of 
the First Congregational Church, declared indiffer- 
ence to be the great sin of Chicago churches, and 
said he was glad of these debts and resignations 


him a peculiar frankness of expression. He left you at 
no loss to know what he meant. If he could not do 


but he was honest, frank, and outspoken, You knew 
| what he meant; and yet, when he desired to conceal bis 


what you desired, he said so; if he could, it seemed to 
give bim gratification to be able to confer a favour ; 


8 as he was obliged to do, as a rule, he well 
new how to do it. I was informed one day that a 
committee from New Vork, composed of leading citizens, 
went to see him in reference to the conduct of the war. 
After they bad transacted their general business, and 
the committee was making their way to the door—he 
was standig in the other part of the room —one of the 
geutlemen, who presume i on his acquaintance wih 
Mr, Lincoln to ask particularly searching questions, 
stepped up to him, aud in the lowest tone of voice said: 
‘Mr. President, I would like to know where Burnside’s 
fleet is going. Burnside bai just sailed with a fleet, 
but the destination was unknown. Well,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, in a low tone of voice, would you very much 
like to know?” Ves,“ he said he would. “ Well, 
now,” said Mr. Lincoln, “if I would tell you, perhaps 
you would tell some one else.“ „No,“ said ho, I 
would not.” Then Mr. Lincoin, pu ting up bis hand to | 
his face, and, as if to whisper, said loud euvugh for all 
to hear, He's gone to sea!” 

Another course of lectures has just been given to 
the students of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
on ‘*Hymnology and the Pastorats,” by the 
venerable Rev. Ray Palmer, D D, so well known 
and esteemed on both sides of the Atlantic for his 
devout and tender Christian minstrelsy. 


— 


THE ZULU WAR. 


On Saturday the steamer American arrived at 
Madeira from Cape Town, and the news she brought 
down to Feb. 4—six days later than previous tele- 
grams—is on the whole reassuring. Up to that 
date no attempt had been made by the Zulus to 
follow up their success by crossing in force into 
Natal, whilst meantime reinforcements had been 
sent to the front from various parts of the colony. 
Mention is made, however, of an expected raid on 
Greytown, for resisting which preparations were 
being made. From the fact that the native levies 
have been disbanded it is assumed in some 
quarters that in the recent fighting they were found 
— untrustworthy, although this is denied in 
others, 


The column under the command of Colonel Pear- 
son continue to occupy a strongly-entrenched posi- 
tion at Ekowe, some thirty miles inside the Zulu 
frontier, bat no serious apprehensions were enter - 
tained respecting its safety, although no news had 
been received from him for three days. His force 
consisted of 1,200 men, all Europeans, consisting of 
the Buffs, the 89tb, a company of Engineers, and a 
detachment of the Naval Brigade. Colonel Pearson 
has sent back all the mounted men aud both of the 
native contingents. Colonel Pearson’s little force 
is provisioned for two months. According to the 
latest advices Lord Chelmsford was on the point of 
proceeding to his relief with furces composed of 
Colonel Glyn’s column and all that is leit of the 
column of Colonel Durnford. It is more probable, 
however, that Lord Chelmsford will content him- 
self with providing for the protection of the 
frontier, and will maintain a purely defensive atti- 
tude until reinforcements arrive from England. The 
colonists throughout South Africa seem fully alive 
to their danger, for it is reported that reinforce- 
ments had arrived at Pietermaritzburg, consisting 
of six detachments of infantary and a brigade of 
cavalry, whilet a regiment of British troops was 
hurrying to the front from the Cape. It is stated 
that the Zulus are disheartened by the fearfully 
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as a possible cure. On the other hand, it is stated that 
Mr. Edward Kimball has succeeded in clearing off 
about 10, 000 dols. of debt from the Park Congrega- 
tional Church at Brooklyn. These gigantic encum- 
brances are not confiued to church buildings; for the 
mania that broke out some time ago for palatial 
edifices has saddled nearly all the States aod muni- 
cipalities with an incubus in the form of financial 
liabilities. One of the most glariag instances is 
that of the State House at Albany, for the State of 
New York. The original estimate was 4,000, 000dols., 
but already 10, 000, O000dols. have been epent, and 
the edifice is not two-thirds finished. Begun when 
money seemed plentiful, and when everybody was 
living on an inflated currrency, it is not surprising 
that with hard times there should come loud and deep 
groans from taxpayers and from the nominal owners 
of burdened church property. Nor is it surprising 
that the representatives of the late A. T. Stewart, 
of the famous Broadway store in New York, should 
fail to fiod a purchaser at 60,000duls. fur a lace 
shawl made for the Empress Eugenie, and which 
has been for several years a drug in the market. 
Bishop Mattlew Simpson, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has completed his course of lectures 
on preaching, under the Là man Beecher foundation 
at Yale College. They are generally regarded as a 
failure, both in comparison with furmer renowned 
courses, and especially in reference to the known 
ability and experience of the lecturer himself. A 
main reason of this is considered t» be that the 
bishop deviated from his own rule of extem- 
poraneous preaching and speaking, and that being 
unaccustomed io the trammels of a manuscript, his 
read lectures fell fiat. A curious illustration cf 
this occurred on the day of the delivery of his la-t 
lecture but one, when he forgot or mislaid his paper, 
and while search was being made for it he gave, at 
request, a vivacious description of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, with whom he was most intimate, 
Those who heard this said that the cor trast in style 
and effect was very marked. One of the incideuts 
which Bishop Simpson narrated was 2s follows :— 


heavy price they had to pay for their recent success, 
and by the losses they have sustained in their other 
encounters with our troops. A Daily News tele- 
gram states that the Government has sent round, 
through the magistrates, to inform the natives, 
chiefs, and headmen of the real position of affairs, 
a step which has given much satisfaction, as the 


dark. 


THE DISASTER AT ISANDUSANA.—NARRATIVE OF A 
SURVIVOR. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at Pieter- 
maritzburg sends the following painfully interesting 
detailed account of the disaster on the 22ad of 
Javuary :—- 7 

The day before tho action took place Colonel Gl; n, in 
commaud of the 3rd column, acting under the direct 
orders of Lord Chelmsford, sent away the advance 
guard under the comu.aud of Major Dartnall, composed 
of a detachment of Carbineers, the Natal Mounted 
Police, Lonsdale's Native Contingent, and others. This 
advance guard sent to say it was engaged with the 
Zulos, Lord Chelmsford timself and Colonel Glyn 
pushed furward the main force, consisting of seven com- 
pavies of the 2-24th, under L eutenant-Colonel Degacher, 
Lonsdale’s Native Contir gent, under Major Black, 2-24th 
aud other troops, leaving behi.d as rear guard five 
companies of the 1-24:b, under Leute naut-Colonel 
Pulleine, one company of the 2 24th under Lieutenant 
Pope, and a portion of Ist Regiment ef the Natal Native 
Contingent under Lieutenant-C.lovel Duruford, with 
te following cavalry :— About thirty Naval Carbineers, 
the Buffalo Border Guard, and about twenty-five 
Newcastle Mounted Kiflemen. In addition, Colonel 
Duruford had Sikali's Horse and two guns, under 
Captain Russell, R. A. T'cre were a few artillerymen, 
The Army Hospital Corps, the Commissariat, with a 
column of Lord Chelinsford's, moved forward with the 
main body either on the evening of the 21st or the 
morning oi the 22nd. 

The rear guard had fit isbed its usual morning march 
and outspanned when Zulu skir nisher- were observed 
surrounding the hills. ‘hese skirmishers advanced 
towards the camp, keeping up a desultory fire. 

The camp was pitched in a broken country in a sort 


The honesty of which I spoke at the beginning gave 


of valley, with distant surrounding hills, Colonel Pul- 


natives had been complaining of being left in the 


leine sent skirmishers, who responded to the fire of the 
Zulus, It seems that the number of Zulus was not 
estimated, it being considered a slight demonstration 
ofafew men, As the enemy’s scouts were soon joined 
by bodies of considerable strength, Colonel Pulleine's 
skirmishers were recailed, and the camp hastily put 
upon the defensive. 

The Zulu army then came on rapidly in regular bat- 
talions, cight deep, keoping up a heavy steady fire until 
well within assegai distance, They then ceased their 
fire ard hurled assegaiv. Our men kept up a very 
steady, telling fire, and great numbers of the enemy 
dropped, but without checking their progrese. The 
places of the men who fell were constantly filled by 
comrades. 

While this attack was goinz on in the reara double 
flank morement was ia tn by which the horns of 
the Zulu army surrounded the camp, Tho disadvan- 
tage of the wagons not being packed in laager was now 
evident, and it led to the disaster, 

Our men had emptied their pouches, and found it 
impossible to replenish thom, as the Zulu had obtained 


| possession of the ammunition wagons, The affair then 


became ore of absolute butchery. Our officers and men 
were assegaied as they stood, ‘They made no charges, 
The Zulu hest came down with the weight of its dat 
talions and literally crushed the small body, which 
could only defend itself with the bayonet, and very 
soon it bad not even room to use that. The Zulus 
picked up the dead bodies of their comrades and hurled 
them on the es gre poiuts of our soldiers, thus simply 
beating down all defence, The work of destruction was 
complete, 

Within two hours from the time the Zulu skirmishers 
were seen there was not a living white man in the camp, 
The ammunition, the guns, the commissariat supplies, 
the wagons, the oxen, all the material of the column, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Fortunately two 
cannons were spiked by Captain Swith, R.A., who was 
assegaied whilst in the act of spiking. As far as could 
bo ascertained, the Zulus carried away all the ammuni- 
tion avd some wagons, and destroyed whatever was 
left behind. | 

Young, an officer belonging to Lonsdale’s Contingent, 
who had been wounded iu the skirmish with Sirayo’s 
men some days j reviously, happened to be at the camp 
of Isandula, where his brother was superintending the 
return of the 23rd to Pietermaritzburg. ing 
invalided, and not counected with any regiment, he 
fired a rifle from the corner of a wagon until he had 
exhausted his ammunition. Being unable to obtain a 
further supply, aud having no weap n whatever, he saw 
it was useless for him to remain any longer. Happil 
for him he had got a good horse, and a desperate dash 
carried him through a weak point in the enemy’s cordon 
just in time. He was chased by the Zulus, who were 
swift runners, but could not get up with him. 

Looking back he saw our men, completely sur- 
rounded, firm as a rock, falliug rapidly, but fighting to 
the last, The loud yells of the Zulus filled the air, 
There was no other noise except their demoniac shrieks, 
as the awful work was done with the short stabbing 
assegai. 

He saw Lieutenant Coghill trying to fight his way 
through, as also Adjutant Melville, who had seized the 
coluurs and was vainly trying to carry them through, 
It is probable that Lieutenaut Coghill was dospatebed 
for arsistance, as he was acting that day as staff officer 
to Colonel Pulkive. Both Coghili aud Melville were 
splendid horsemen and were well mounted, They were 
not, however, so furtunate as Young. The place he 
escaped through wis a minute after Le passed it com- 
pletely blocked. 

He saw it was impossible to pierce the dense masses 
of Zulus between him and the Drift, so he made for 
a point on the river iower down, where he found no 
Zulus. He had, however, to jump the cliff, happily only 
ten feet high. If it bad been a hundred he must have 
jumped it, as his pursuers were not far behind, His 
horse, having swam a few yards, was able to ford the 
rest of the iver, He then rode to Helpmakaar. A few 
of the Natal Native Contingent aud others were 
drowned in attempting to swim, but some were saved. 

It may be sceu from this short narrative that the 
Zulu army was completely organised. It advanced, 
first throwing out skirmishers ; then, as the battalions 
came down in mass, used their rifles whilst at long range 
with considerable effect. When noar enough to use 
their own more familiar weapons, the assegai, they 
threw in two or three showers. Ali this time they were 
advancing steadily and rapidly, and the stabbing 
assegai was soon at work. 

The impression in Natal is that this engagement on 
the part of the Zulus is Lot attributable to geveralsbi 
but that the army of invasion was making for Nata 
and accidentally came across the rear guard of Colonel 
Glyn's column, Our troops were allowed to cross the 
river at various points, Colonel Glyn’s main body was 
euticed by a feiut advanceuway from its material. Then 
the main body of the enemy, supposed to be under 
Sirayo, the favourite In luna of Cetewayo, swept down 
on the baggage guard. 

Young and an tber who were eave J speak in the bighest 
terms of the way io which the gallent force sustained 
the assault of the overwhelmmg hordes of the euemy, 
Our native allies f.ught bravely, too, and if tho camp had 
been formed in laager, and our men could hase been 
furnished with the ammuni:ion with which the camp was 
ro ,enerously supplied, it would have given a different 
.@2 unt of the enemy. : » 

Young saw nothing of ba: birities. The way in which 
the wen were surrounded and crushed down by we'ght 
of numbers proves taat utter anuihilation took place, 
but it is hoped that the horrible stories in circulation 
have uo foundation in fact. : 

All ti at are left of the 24:n Regiment are Captain 
Harrison’s Company, statioved at 8“. John's River; 
Captain Upcher and Captain Ra‘nforth, who were at that 
time on their march to join their battalion ; Major Much 

and Dr, Hartle:, wao were invalided a short time before; 
and Leu nent MorsLead, who was doing staff duty at 
Pie terme ritzburg. 

Tue great wonder was that to few men—for there 
were only about 600 men iu the camp, excluding natives 
who ran, aud not including Culovel Duruford's mounted 
men, under Captan Barton, who did fight well—were 
able in the opeu, aud with uo protection or cover, to 
keep off for four or five hours tbe luige number of 
Kaffirs that must have attacked them. The line of 
Zulus which came down the hills to the left was nearly 
three miles long, and must have consisted of over 
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15,000 men, while a body of over 5,000 remained on the 
top as a reserve, and took no part in the action, but 
simply drove off the captured cattle, wagons, and 
lunder. When these men moved they took most of 
eir dead bodies with them in our wagons, mixed 
with the débris of the commissariat wagons, the 
contents of which—flour, sugar, tea, biscuits, mealies, 
oate, &c.—were scattered about and wasted in pure 
wantonness. On the ground there were also dead 
horses shot in every position, oxen mutilated, mules 
stabbed, while lying thick upon the ground in clumps 
were the bodies of the white men, with only their boots 
and shirts on, or perhaps an old pair of trousers or 
part of their coats, with just enough showing to indi- 
cate to which branch they belonged. In many cases 
es 
e them, showing that they had only died after 

doing their duty. . 4 : 


Epitome of Reb. 


Ata Council held by Her Majesty at Windeor on 
Satarday the Earl of Yarmouth was sworn asa 
Privy Councillor on his appointment as Comptroller 
of the Royal Household. The Marquis «’Harcourt, 
the French Ambassador, presented his letters of 
recall, Lord Dufferin kissed hands on bis appoiat- 
ment as Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

The Italie states that Queen Victoria has decided 
to pay a visit to Italy. It adds that Her Majest 

stay at Baveno, on the Lago Maggiore, and will 
come in the spring. 

The of Wales left on Saturday on a short 
visit to Paris and the South of France, and the 
family went to Sandringham. 

The Crown Princess of Germany is on a visit to 
9 Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh at East well 

The Empress of Austria arrived at Dublin from 

Holyhead on Saturday, and travelled by train to 
k, whence Her Majesty drove to Summer- 
a very cordial reception at 


horses preceded Her Majesty to 
Summerhill, but the weather is not at present 
favourable for hunting. 

The Princess Frederica of Hanover has arrived at 
Windsor Castle on a visit to the Queen. 

At Her Majesty’s command invitations have 
been issued by the Marquis of Hertford, the Lord 
Chamberlain, to a large number of distinguished 
—— > are expected to attend the wedding 
of the Duke of Connaught and Princess Louise 
Margaret of Prussia at Windsor on March 13. 

A Cabinet Council, attended by all the Ministers, 
was held on Friday afternoon at the official resi- 
dence of the Firs} Lord of the Treasury. 

The Earl of Glasgow has been appointed, without 
salary, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

Mr. Henry Pease, the President of the Peace 

J. and formerly M. P. for South Durham, and 
chairman of the North Eastern Railway, is reported 
to be seriously ill. 

Lord Beaconsfield on Saturday gave a dinner- 
in honour of the new Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador and the Countess Karolyi. The Rus- 
sian Ambassador and the Duke of Sutherland were 
among the guests. 

In consequence of the serious illness of Mr. Butt 
the meeting of Home Rulers, appointed to be held 
on Saturday, was adjourned. Mr. Butt has been 
suffering severely from a sharp attack of bronchitis, 
3 telegrams are of a more favourable 
0 


A bill, bearing the names of Mr. Staveley Hill, 
„ Mundella, and Mr. Rod well, to amend the 
laws has been printed. 
have been serious falls of snow and hard 
both in London and the provinces. In Durbam 
the Midlands the snowstorm was the greatest 
many years. The from Sco has 
nak character—heavy snow falls after 
w, intense frost and the blockade 
Cheviot hills have now been covered 


sixteen 
The average price of wheat in the British market 
last week was 37s. 7d. The price during the 
corresponding week last year was 51s. 3d., or 13s. 8d. 
a * than it was last year. 
e report of the Civil Service Supply Association 
for the half-year ended 3lst December last has just 
been issued, and the tradesman will hear with 
horror that the profit realised during the six months 
amounts to £14,928. Sales were effected durin 
period to the value of 4742. 858 ls. 8d., an 
bought to the amount of £729,708 13s. 8 d., 
stock in hand at the close of the year being 
valued at £252,323. The working expenses were at 
the rate of £7 17s. 1d. per cent. on the amount of 
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the sales, amounting to £58,364 12s. 8d. in all. 
_A gift of than 300 volumes has been received 


by the committee of the Birmingham Free Library 
from the Manchester Free Libraries Committee, to 
aid in restoring the library lately destroyed by fire. 
The University of Oxford has — a donation 
of books to the value of 100/. 

Mr. Milman, M.A., bas been inted registrar 
at the University of London, in the place of Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, F. R. S. Mr. Milman has for 
many years officiated as assistant registrar. 

Mr. John Parry, the well-known humorous 
222 pianist, died on Thursday at Moulsey, 
at age of sixty-nine. He first appeared in the 
concert-room in 1833, and after a brief trial of the 
lyric stage he devoted himself to a style of humorous 


entertainment which he may be said to have origi- 


nated, and in which he has never been surpassed. 
From 1860 to 1869 he was associated with tke 
entertainments of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed. 


In a letter to a constituent, Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., 
has announced his intention of speaking and voting 
- favour of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's local option reso- 

ution. 

About twenty Robin“ dinners have been given 
during the last fortnight to four or five thousand of 
the poor children of London, the expenses being 
met by the readers of Hand and Heart. 

At Ilkestone’a few days ago a young woman 
having several false front teeth went to bed with- 
out removing them fiom her mouth. She was 
awakened during the night by pain caused by her 
having partially swallowed the teeth and their 
appendages, and the case was found to be eo serious 
tbat the patient had to be sent to the Nottingham 
Infirmary, where she was relieved. 

The trustees of the Peabody Fund have just 
issued their fourteenth annual report, from which 
it appears that the nett gain «f the year bas been 


21,963]. Os. 11d. To the half-million given by Mr. 


Peabody has been added close upon 200,000/. for 
rent and interest. 59.9471. has been spent, and 
149, 1831. remains in hand. The trustees have pro- 
vided 2,348 separate dwellings, with 5.170 rooms, 
occupied by 9,860 persons. The average weekly 
earnings of the tenants are II. 33. 8J. ; average rent 
of each dwelling, 4s. 4d. per week. 

Ata meeting of brewers recently held in Dublin, 
Mr. Lane, of Cork, said that Sunday closing ‘‘ was 
destroying the spirit business in the South of Ire- 
land ;” and that customers coming to his brewery 
attributed to Sunday closing a falling off to the 
extent of one-third of their business. These state- 
ments completely prove that thousands of people 
used to spend their Sundays in drinking at the 
public-houses, 

The death is announced of Mr. De Neve Foster, 
who since 1853 has been secretary to the Soc'ety of 
Arts. Mr. Foster was intimately associated with 
all the earlier great Exhibitions. He was appointed 
to carry into effect the provisions of the Act for 
the protectiun of inventions in the Exhibition of 
1851, and was also named treasurer ‘‘ for payment 
of all executive expenses in the original commis- 
sion. During his term of office the Society of Arts 
has flourished as it never previously did, and, owing 
in no small degree to his exertions, it has quad- 
rupled its number of members and increased its 
resources in a still greater proportion. 


A general meeting of the members of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce was held on Monday, 
Mr. B. Armitage presiding. The object was to 
consider the fo 1 resolution, which had been 
pro by Dr. Pankhurst, and seconded by Mr. 
Al M‘Kerrow, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber: That this Chamber, having regard to 
the great, prolonged, and increasing depression of 
the industries of the kingdom generally, and of this 
district in particular, hereby requests the members 
for the city to move for the appointment of a Par- 
liamentary committee to inquire into the state and 
condition of manufactures and commerce.” Amongst 
those who took part in the discussion were the 
President, Dr. Pankhurst, Mr, Alderman M ‘Ker- 
row, Mr. J. Slegg. Mr; Hugh Mason, and Mr. 
Henry Rawson. The last-mentioned gentieman 
said he believed the only thing which could remedy 
the distress would be the practice of greater economy 
on the part of all, The resolution was rejected by 
34 to 26 votes. 


The first general meeting of the Home Hospital 
Association was held on Friday under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Northumberland. According 
to the report, the actual sum received was 10,907“, 
of which 1, 116l. had been applied to preliminary 
expenses. Negotiations had been opened with the 
authorities of the great hospitals, with a view to 
co-operation, but the result was that the committee 
had determined in the first instance to endeavour to 

uire suitable premises of their own, and a lease 
of fil -two and a-half years had been obtained for 
Berkeley House, Manchester-square. 


Mr. Graham Berry, the Prime Minister of 
Victoria, will this week confer with the Colonial 
Secretary | . the recent dead-lock between the 
two — ial Chambers, with the view to providing 
a remedy. 

The Army Discipline Bill is to be considered in 
the House of Commons to-morrow. On Monday, 
in reply to Major Nolan, Mr. R. A. Cross explained 
that the bill was simply a collection of clauses like 
those of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, and 
would not have the slightest effect until the Mutiny 
Bill had been _ | by Parliament. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Parnell intends to oppose the bill 


at every stage. 

About 6,000 labourers, who struck work at the 
Liverpool Docks three weeks ago, returred to their 
employment on Monday at the reduced rate of 
4s. 6d. per day and 7d. per hour overtime. The 
men gave way on the advice of their own leaders. 
It is computed that more than 40,000 men were at 
work at the Locks on Monday night. 


At Bristol, on Monday, the five men charged 
with burglariously entering the house of a Miss 
Smith, who resided near the city, stealing 150/. in 
gold aud murderously assaulting the prosecutrix, 
were brought up on remand, John Parsons, one of 
the accused, was accepted as Queen's evidence. He 
stated that after the robbery had been committed, 
and Miss Smith and her housekeeper had been left 
with their hands tied, one of the thieves named Hart 


‘returned to the house and beat the two women, 


according to his own subsequent acknowledgment, 


till they were insensible. Parsons received 41/ as 


his share of the * but threw it into the Cut 


directly he heard that Avery and Hart had been 
apprehended, For giving evidence he had been 


promised 100/. and a free pardon. The prisoners 
were committed for trial. 


In the French Chamber on Thursday the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of the Amnesty Bill took 
lace. The principal amendment, that of M. Louis 
lanc, proposing an unconditional amnesty, was 
rejected by 363 to 105 votes, and, after some other 
amendments had been disposed of, the Government 
bill, as amended by the committee, was passed by 
340 to 99. All the Royalists and part of the Bona- 
partists form the minority. 

When all the pardoned Communists shall have 
returned to France there will remain in New Cale- 
donia but 620 convicts, transported for common 
law «ffences. ‘The staff of keepers will consequently 
be largely reduced; but it has been decided to 
retain all troops at present in the island, until the 
insurrection of the Canaques is completely put 
down. 

M. Raoul Duval has delivered another free trade 
speech before the Societe des Agricultcurs de France. 
After a stormy debate a resolution was passed by a 
large majority affirmiog that agriculture and 
industry should be treated equally in the new tariff, 
that the financial and econom‘c conditions of pro- 
duction should be considered, and that reciprocity 
should be the basis of any treaties of commerce that 
may be concluded. 

M. Gambetta is reported to have said that the 
De Broglie Ministry will not be impeached. 

A Ministerial crisis is imminent at Copenhagen, 
the leaders of the Radical majority having deter- 
mined to reject the vote of sixty thousand dollars 
for the dowry of the Princess Thyra. 

In the German Parliament on Wednesday, the 
application of the Government for permission to 
prosecute the two Socialist members, Herr Fritzsche 
and Herr Hasselmann, waa refused almost unani- 
mously. Great indignation was expressed that an 
inferior agent of the police should be able to affront 
the Diet in this manner, and take up a whole day 
of its time. The two members were present at the 
sitting, but did not speak. 

Prince Bismarck took part on Friday in a debate 
in the German Parliament on the treaty of com- 
merce with Austria. He said he had no wish to 
deny that he had changed his views with regard 
to commercial policy. He was not altogether 
N to commercial treaties; but in concluding 
them the necessity of protecting home industries 
must be taken into account. He should prefer even 
now to contine himself to a few financial Customs 
duties, but it had been rendered impossible for 
him to do so. The point was to revert to the 
policy pursued from 1825 to 1865. The debate was 
adjourned. 

The session of the Prussian Diet was closed on the 
2ist instant by Count Stolberg, who, in reviewing 
the results of the session, said that the Government 
perceived in those results an omen favourable for 
the future carrying out of their projects of econo- 
mical reform, which they held to be one of the 
conditions of the prosperous development of the 
country and the welfare of the people. | 

A second ballot was held at Breslau on Friday 
for a seat in the German Parliament. Councillor 
Freund, of the Progressist party, obtained 8,959 
votes against 7,544 resorded for his opponent, Herr 
Kraecker, the Socialist candidate. 

Dr. Virchow lectured on the plague on Thursday 
before the Medical Society at Berlin. He said he 
was of opinion that the — prevailing in 
Astrachan was the Eastern 2 ague, and he thought 
that the measures adopted by the German Govern- 
ment were of too general a character, and that 
attention should be principally directed to the 
necessity of placing the Russian army now return- 
ing from Turkey under medical inspection. The 
plague, Dr. Virchow said, was not more serious 
than cholera, and the sick should be isolated and 
placed in healthy localities. The most effective 
mode of disinfection, he believed, was by dry heat, 
as applied in the Berlin barracks. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Nasional 
Zeitung states that the Czarewitch recently issued 
invitations for a ball, but omitted to invite the 
Grand Dake Nicholas, who is understood, the cor- 
respondent asserts, to be implicated in the frauds 
practised by Russian generals and army contrac- 
tors. The Czar is reported to have remonstrated 
and insisted that the Grand Duke must be asked, 
or else he (the Czar) would not be present. In 
consequence of that threat, the correspondent says, 
the ball was put off. 

Epidemics are, according to the Novoe Vremya, 
prevalent in all parts of Russia, principally affecting 
children, cattle, and horses. Diphtheria is making 
great ravages, as many as 700 persons having been 
carried off by it in one village in the district of 
Gorodistchi. 

On the 24th of January the fifth cremation took 
place at Gotha, accompanied by full religious 
rites. The Protestant clerzy had formally signified 
their religious sanction of there services, and on a 
recent occasion were represented by their senior or 
other leading members. The body was that of a 
gentleman from Dresden. 

The Chinese Government has purchased machi- 
nery and engaged experienced engineers and 
spinners in Germany to go out to China and esta- 
blish mills there. The Government hepes by this 
means to make its country independent of Russian 
and English menufactures. 

The new King of Burmah, under the guidance of 
the new Ministers, has caused to be executed the 
Thouse Mekera Princes and their relations, num- 
bering no less than eighty-six persons. The former 
Ministers and the people are anxious for tLe British 
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to interfere. Instructions have been sent by the 
Indian Government to the British Resident at 
Mandelay, to remonstrate strongly with the King of 
Burmah upon his barbirity. The Resident is also 
instructed to endeavour to obtain protection for the 
King’s surviving relations. 

The Connecticut Legislature has unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemning Congress for pass- 
ing the Chinese Immigration Bill. The American 
correspondent of the Times says that expressions of 
opinion everywhere except on the Pacific coast are 
so strong against the bill that the general belief is 
that the President will veto the measure if it ever 


reaches him. The same correspondent says :—‘‘The 


Senate Judiciary Committee bas amended the 
Geneva Award Distributing Bill passed by the 
House by admitting underwriters’ claims, which 
the House had ignored. The interests contending 
for the proceeds of the award are so antagonistic it 
is believed that tho bill will fail.” 

Lord Lorne and Princess Louise gave a ball at 
Government House, Ottowa, on Wednesday night. 
More than 1,000 guests were present, many of them 
from distant parts of the country. His Excellency 
and the Princess danced during the whole evening. 

A cable message has been received from Mel- 
bourne stating that the first stone of the exhibition 
building was laid on Wednesday, by his Excellency 
the Governor, amidst a very large and enthusiastic 
concouree of people. 


Gleanings. 


Don't show my letters,” wrote a young man to 
a young lady whom he adored. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, 
was the reply, I'm just as much ashamed of them 
as you are.” | 

Is this a fair?” said a stranger, stopping io 
front of a place where a festival was in progress 
and addressing a citizen. Well,” replied the 
citizen, ‘‘they call it fair; but they take every- 
body in.” | 

Old Lady to Taxidermist: Lou can see, your. 
self, man, you only stuffed my poor parrot in the 
summer, and here's his feathers tumbliag out before 
your eyes.” Taxidermist: Lor' bless ye, m, 
that’s the triumph of our art. We stuffs em that 
natural as they moults in their proper season.” 

I don’t see how there ever came to be so many 
words in the world!“ exclaimed a girl who was 
studying her spelling lesson. Why, sis,” said 
her brother, they come through folks quarrelling. 
Then, you know, one word always brings ano her. 

A gentleman who has spent some days in the 
region of the coal-oil wells, in Pennsylvania, says 
that in this opinion the Government ought to inter- 
fere at once, and puta stop to further pumping and 
boring for oil. He is quite certain the oil is being 
drawn through theee wells from the bearing of the 
earth’s axis, and that the earth will cease to turn 
when the lubrication ceases ! Echo. 


The Inguirer gives a specimen verse from the 
writings of a disciple of Walt Whitman :— 


O table! O chair! O big chair! O little chair 

O three-legged etool! O towel, ba-in, pewter mug ! 

lf I adore anything, it is you, O coal-scut le 
and the coal of the coal scuttle. and yar- 
ticularly the housemaid who empties the cval- 
scuttle on to the fire. 


Even Mr. Rosetti must acknowledge that this is a 


close imitation of what Walt Whitman himself 
terms his ‘‘ barbaric yawp.” 

Forensic Wit.—Ia the Court of Appeal, at 
Lincoln's Inn, the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice James recently joined in rebuking a bar- 
rister for repeating the same argumeut over and 
over again. It recalled to my miod an occasion 
when the former learned judge, then Mr. Jessel, 
Q C., was trying to hammer an argument into Lord 
Justice James by dint of repetition, and the latter, 
after many protests, at last said: When an 
argument is addressed to me the first time, I give 
it my best consideration ; the second time it has 
4 and the third time I wipe it out of m 
mind altogether.” ‘‘Then,” replied Mr. Jessel, 
with ready wit, I'll state my proposition once 
more, as your lordship’s mind is clear of it,”— 
Mayfair. 

An UNREHEARSED ScenE. —I looked in the other 
day at the Strand, and found the little theatre full, 
aud the public all laughing at the Baby.” Miss 
Venne has discovered the secret of demureness, and 
never provokes beartier laughter than when she 
is herself almost in despair. At one moment, 
however, the mirth of the audience crossed the 
footlights, and ove fluwed to the stage. Just when 
the nurse was in the greatest despair at the loss of 
her treasure, and the three godfathers had agreed 
to take different paths tothe Champs Ely ses in quest 
of the infant, an unmistakable roar was heard from 
the upper gallery, and a noisy baby was evidently 
amongst the gods. The coincidence was too much 
for Miss Venne, anda real live baby became for the 
first time a source of merriraent to a theatre full of 

eople. This reminds me of Kemble’s exquisite 
joke when disturbed, on the occasion of his perfor- 
mance of Macbeth, by the cries of a baby. He 
stalked solemnly to the ſootlights. Either,“ 
said he, in his deepest tragedy tones, ‘‘ this per- 
formance must stop, or that baby cannot possibly 
go on "—Mayfair. 


CHILDREN TEETHING —Mre. Johnson’s Soothiog Syrup 
cannot ivjure the most delicate infant, co..tains n) narcotic, 
aud gives immediate rel.ef. See Barclay and Sous“ name on 
stamp. Of all chemists, 2s 9d. per bot. le. | 


Births, Marriages, und Deaths. 


MARRIAGES, | 


0 
SAWDAY—TREVOR.—Fe. 20, at Dalston Junction 
aptist Chapel, by the Kev. W. H. Burton, the Rev. 

C. B. Sawday, of Vernon Chapel, King’s-cross, to Mary 
Ann Holman, second daughter of E. Trevor, Chicago, U.S.A. 

LEIGH — MOORBY.— Feb 20, at the Congregational - 
Church, Wavertree, by the Kev. Edward Hass in, Chrrles 
Johu Wilson Leigh, of The Firs, Bowdon, to Jane, second 
daugnter of John Moorby, Vict ria Park, Wavertree, 


DEATH. 

WILLANS.— Feb. 16, at Achleigh, Huddersfield, Cecilia 
Emma, the beloved wife of James Edward Willans, ana 
daughter of W. H. Cosens- Hardy, of Lecheringsett Hall. 

MASSEY .—Feb. 24, at his fither’s house, in the forty-second 
year of his age, Benjamin Mas ey, of Marple, fifth son of 
Richard Massey, ot Handforth, Cheshire. 


Errs's Cocoa.—GRATFFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations f digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Llundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nourizhed frame.“ Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Epps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

„* HAMILION TERBACE, MiLFoRD HAVEN. Nov., 1878. 


| —Dear Sir,—Being troub'ed with a severe cough during a 


recent vi-it to London, I purchased a bottle of yone 
“Balsam of Aniseed,” and was thankful to find immediate 
and permanen: relief — I am, very faithtully yours, GeorGs 
THOMAS Horx, M. A., Os or, Clerk in Holy r ers,“ 
PoWELL’s BALSAM or ANISEED, for covgns, bronchitis, 
iv. fluenza, colds, &c. The «ffect of one teasprouful taken in 
a little water on going to bed is extraordinary. No family 
should be without it in the winter. do'd by chemists and 
mediciie vendors throughout the world, at ls. 1. d. and 
2+. 3d. per bo:t'e; a great saving in 3 family bo tles, 
iis, esen. Eat. blished over fifty years. Prepared only by 
Thos. Powell, Blackfriars-road, London. 

Do your “Dyge1n@” AT Homa,—A sixp nny bottle of 
Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minu’es in a pailful of water. Sil scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribvoar, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Ju‘suu’s tyes. S d by chemists 
every wi ere, 

„Coca LEAF, Worpswortn’s CurMICAL Food or 
HEALTH,” prepared from Erythroxylou-Cuca,” the success- 
ful rewedy for debiluy, nervous, neuralgia, sleeplessuc ss, 
end rheumatism. Is. IId t. 9 ., 5s, and lis; sent tree ou 
receipt of P O. O.— II. Wordsworen and Co., Homœopathie 
Coemists, 6, Sloane-strtet, Knightsbridge, London. 

HAL ALL !—For Bruises, Chilblains, Ri.eumati-m, IL um- 
bago, &c., no embrocation equals “ Dredge’s Heal All.” Of 
ull chen ista, ls. lid. a b>tt'e. 

WakninG! KECKITT's Paris BLUE.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—vis.,a flood of imitations, ‘Lhe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearsnce 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

PerRFECTION.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s HAI 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most fi:tté ring character have 
heen received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey har to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth, ‘The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectionab'e and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

HOLLOWAY'S UINTMENT AND PILLs.—S.idd-n changes 
of temperature sor. ly try ali persons prove to rheumatism, 
scia ica, tie doloureux, and many maladies scarcely less painful, 
though of shorter duration, (sn the first sttack of stiffuess, 
or sulf.ring in any muscle. joint, or nerve, recourse shou d 
immediately be Lad to fomenting the scat of disease with 
hot brine, aud rubbing iu this :emarkab‘e Ointme.,t, which 
wil. assuage the uneasiness o' the part, subdue i. flammation, 
and reduce the sweilog. The PIs, simulta.eously taken, 
will rectfy conetitutional di-turbavees, and renew the 
strength. No 1:emedy heretof re dy covered hs proved so 
effective as the Outment end Fils for removing gouty, 
rheumatic, and scrofulous att-cke, which affect all ages, aud 
are commonly called hereditary. 


— 


Advertisements. 


— — 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, . (., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is requied to 
be taken compulsorily. 


UST of REV. C. H. SPURGEON, in Parian 
Marble, or Terra Cotta, l5in, high, from one in his 
possession, (Cupyright.) | 
“It gives a very striking likeness of Mr. Spurgeon, and 
has a pleasing expression,”—Christian World. 
For particulars and opinions send stamp to Pastor 
GEO. DUNNETT, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


O TRUSTEES of CHURCHES 
and CHAPELS. 
Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS invite applica- 
tions tor LOANS upcn CHUKCHES or CHAPELS, They 
have a large fund available for this purpose, which can be lent 
fur a lovg term of years. 
London: 11, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E. C. 
. Dublin: 41, Lower Sackville-street. 
Gla:gow: 74, Buchanau-strert. 
Manchester: Queen's Chambers, Jobn Dal'on-street. 


LD COINS FOR SALE Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, &e. 
Lists free. —J. VERITY, Earlebeaton, Dewsbury. 


RGAN, by GRAY and DAVISON. Nine 

Stops, enclosed in swell. Bourdon pedals, Good 
as new, Suit convregation 300 or 400 For Noncon- 
formist Church no reasonable offer refused.—W. II. Waite, 
10; Oxford-street, Liverpool. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—lIndia and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and ha'f-pound bags, to Sell 
from Js. 6d. per Ib. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices. 
No licence required.— Write for part culars and press 
opinions to OLiverR, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
231, Southgat - road, London, N 


PPLICATIONS to the CHRISTIAN 

WITNESS FUND for Aged Ministers must be made 
and returned by March 3110 the Rev. R. 8. Asnton, 13, 
B'omfield-street, London-wall, E. C. 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL STEAM 
LAUNDRY COMPANY (Limited), 


Incorpcrated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, 
Capital £50,000, in 10,000 shares of £5 each, 


First Issue 3 000 shares of £5 each, peyab'e £1 on applica- 
tion, £1 on allotment, and calls of EI each at not less than 
three months’ interval. Should no allotment be made the 
deposits will be returned in full, and should a smaller number 
of shares be allotted thau that applied for, the balance of the 
sum deposite ! will be appropriated towards the sum payable 


on allotwent, 
DIRECTORS. | 


The Hon. ALGERNON H. GROSVENOR, Chairman, 35, 
Park-street, 8.W. 

Major F. Beaumaris Bulkeley, late 65:h Regt., Arundel 
House, Southsea 

Francis E. Kerr, Esq. 32, Lexham-zgardens, Cromwell- 
roa l, W. 

Gerald C. Paget, Fsq , 10), Eaton - qutre. 8 W. 

Captain W. T. Croft, late 2nd Battalion l4th Regt., Clarence 
oute, Southsea, 

Managing Ol rector—J. T. IIelby. Esq, Inglemere, Lower 

‘ooting, S W. 
Bankers — National Provincial Bank, 212 Piccadilly, W. 
Solicitors—Mesers. To rell Lewis and Co, 1 and 2, Albany- 
court - yard, Piceadi ly, W. 
Architect and Surveyor—Erne-t Turner, F. R. I. B. A., 246 
Regent street, W. 

Me.lical Superintendent — Wyndham Cottle, M.A, M.. 
Oxon, M. K. C. P. L., F. R. S. C. Eng., 3, Savi'e-row, W. 
Auditors — Lo be elected at first ge.eral meeting. 
Secretary—C, II. Collings, Exq. 

Temporary Offices—4, Halk:n-street West, Belzrave- 
square, S. W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company nas been formed for the purpose of pra- 
ding the metropolis and the provinces with establishments 
for washing, purifying, ana laundry purp sea, 89 much 
needed at the present tim. : 

Existing lauadry arrangements in this country are, in the 
majority of cases, most cefective and dangerous. Contagious 
d senses are uncoub’edly frequen.ly spread through the 
absence of sanitary supervision, 

The advantages to be gain-d by the system which will be 
adopted by the Company in addi:ion t» efficiency and 
economy are numerous. 

As tne promises of support are already numerous, it is 
anticipated that the demand upon the Company will be very 
great; it is therefore intended, when acer pting customers, 
to give the preference to shareholders, those holding twenty 
shares aud upwards wel be allowed a discount of 10 per ceut, 
on their annual outlay with the Company. 

The Directors of the Company have obtained the services 
of a gent eman as their Managing Director who was the pro- 
moter of one of the largest aud most successful Laundry 
Companies in the Kingdom, and who, from its formation in 
1873 to the 3(th September last, was the secretary and 
manager, and under whose management the profits of the 
Company were in 1878 12) per ceut. 

Tne Directors have therefore little doubt as to the 
success of the Company. 

No promotio money has been nor will be paid. 

The Directors, as a proof of their confidence in the success 
of the undertaking, have subscribed for EB, C00 of the capita 
LOw proposed to be issued, and therefore confidently recom- 
mend tke shares of the Company as a bond fide investment. 


obtained at the offices of the Company, and from the Ban 
and Solicitors of the Company. 


rh 


Pros pc et uses aud Forms of Application for Shares — 9 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
| THE EARS, 


Books on these Subjects sent free. 


END for the REV. E. J. SILVERTON’S 
BOOKS on DEAFNESS, showing how the disease 
may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. Thousands 
are hearing the Gospel to-day who had been shut out from 
the Good News for years, and would still have been deaf to 
all sround them but for the help they obtained from Mr. 
Silverton. Mr, 8. not only preaches the Gospel to a very 
large congregation, but has literally given heating toa vast 
uumber, ‘lhe Remedies are indeed great blessings, as many 
can bear testimony. ‘Ihe Book on Deafuess gives several 
uteresting accounts of persons now using the Trumpet, and 
others who have been cured of their ceafness altogether. 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
to try.it if it be in his er her power? The remedy is safe 
even forachild. ‘The books slso show how important it is 
that deaf people should be in a good state of health, Deaſ- 
ness is generally worte when the party is out of health. 

Mr. Silverton, as a Minister, has hau Ereat experience among 
the sick, aud fur twenty years has in many ways helped to re- 
store healt. His Medical Energizer aud Cough Curer, with 
the Nutrient Food of Food, has been greatly blessed. They are 
fine Medicines, A month under our treatment, either for 
ear disease or geuerel prego — works 2 ot ne 

tient. These things are truly good, or we could not offer 
— to the public. e Rev. E. J. Silverton is the Pastor 
of the Baptist Church meeting in Exeter Hall, Nottingham. 
One of the books, which will be seut free, bears an engravin 
of the new and beautiful building, and one of Mr. Silverton’s 
printed Sermons is enclosed. Any persun not in health, or 
any person dea‘, should send to the Kev. E. J.SILVEKTON, 
Albert Howe, Lark Street, Nottingham. Also, 


YERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. k. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller or ALA- 
BASTER end PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
L-ndon, The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, — 
many droll saywge and unusual illustrations. Must r 
tlem!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engrav ng of the Preacher's Place uf Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within, These Sermons are 


unlike all others. Sent post free trom the Author. 


A . 
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Fe HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss HILL, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. | 
The SPRING TERM is from TUESDAY, Janvary 2lst, to WEDNESDAY, Arr l6ru. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Datz, Birmingham. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, naar WAKEFIELD. 
EstaBLisHepd 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 

Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
y, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LE Beg. J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WO HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that IL have 
The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 


1 4 Midsunmer, 1874. 

Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Play has been en „ and a new Lavatory provire i. 
e course of instruction includes all branches of « scuod 


28 ag saggy and 8 2 80 as 10 
— or an ment t 
at the U ‘ y Gepart usiness, or ‘or entrance 


Two pupils last year matriculated at the University ot 
London in the First Division; while eighteen passed the 
Cam Local Examination in Dec., 1877, seven of whom 
obtained distinctions. 

jons for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
sons are received on reduced terms, which ma) 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MAastTER— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (lon 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Schola: 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Bzconp Mastsr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTER. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............£31 10 0 


Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Sebolar ship „ 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship,............... Wm 
The Mander Scholarship . , 30 0 0 
There is a large — bath on the College premises 


for use throughout the year. being warme in cold weather. 
There is a wel ipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhamptou 


FIRST TERM, from Jan. 16th to Aprit 15th. 


EVZREND CHARLES GILBERT, deceased. 
Pursusnt to the Statute 22 and 23 Victoria, Chapter 

85. NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that al! Creditors and 
other persons having any claims against the estate of Charles 
Gilbert, formerly of 10, Hasieville Koad, Upper Holloway, 
Middlesex, since of 22, Perth Road, Holloway, Middlesex, 
since of Sudely Road, Kemp Town, Brighton, Sussez, since 
of 4. Leigham Terrace, Balham Road, Surrey, and late of 
Tiviot A House, Upper Tooting, Surrey, Iudepen- 
dent Minister, deceased, who died on 23rd November, 1878 
and whose Will was proved in the principal Registry of the 
Division of the High Court of Justine on 9th Janu- 

ary, 1879, by Eoward Septimus Hardy and George Alexander 
Hardy, the Executors therein named), are required to send 
lars of their claims to the undersigned on or before 

st April, 1879, after which date the said Executors will 
to distribute the sasets of the said Teatator, having 


regard only to the claims of which they shall then have had | 
notice, and will not be liable for the assets, or any part 


thereof, so distributed to any person of whose claim they 
5 not then have received notice. Dated this 10th day of 


1879. 
: GARD, CORBIN, & HALL, 
2, Gresham Buildings, 3 Street, 
on, E C. 
Solicitors to the said Executors. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON -SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 
Islington, London, begs to inform Muisters and 

others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated ou a very much improved 
inciple, Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
had 25 years’ practical experience, 


Works: Canonbury, 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


EAVESTAFF’S 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — RALEIGH’S 

QUEER DREAM (qritten by Tirkins Topp, 
Esq.) given by Mr. OscaR HARTWELL, assisted by Misses 
Verona, Clifford, Russell, and Baley, at 4 and 9 daily.—The 
ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE, a fanny and clever il'usion.— 
The ELECTRIC LIGHT, be Mr. J L. Kine —REMINIS- 
CENCES OF NURSERY LIFE, a series of funn 
illustrations of the L: rics of the Little Folks.— AFGHA! 
ISTAN, by Mr. T. C. Herwortn.—CHEMISTRY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, by Mr. J. L. Kine.—NOTES ON NOSES, 
and those who wear them. by Mr. J. W. BENN, the Blind- 
fold Sketcher.—The INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.— Manufac- 
tures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soaps, Card and 
Circular Printing, Lithography, Glas--working, Carvin 2, 
Psaligraphy &c., &c.—Admission, Is. Open from 12 {iil 5 
and from 7 till 10, 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high. class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
| Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S NEW 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH—AUROR<A, 84s.; WEIR’S 
PATENT SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES— 
COMET, 84s8.; ZEPHYR, 633, Hand or Foot. Machines 
txchanged. Month’s free trial. E sy terms of payment. 
Carriage paid. Semples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-square, 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic [NDIA- 

RUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGERS wring large 
and small articles dry instautly without labour, and drop 
them into the basket nearly dry enough to iron or mangle, 
saving enorm usly in time, labour, coals, and houseroom for 
Indoors drying, 25s, 30s, carriage paid: free trial; easy 
terms, or ten per cent. Cash discount. Magic Washers, 218. 
Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Finsbury 
Circus, London. Wo.ks, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR, GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS: 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, specia 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 


ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gratis aud port free, which explains the ou! 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent 
Which bave ob‘ained 


FIVE PRIZE ‘MEDALS, 

LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your 8 services yon are at liberty to use my name. 
S8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidente! Assurance 
Comrany. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
mo erste Premiums, 


Bonug allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
- GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from thoze who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the pla nest viands 
alatable, and the daintiest cishes more de ici dus. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bo tles, at 

6d., Is, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopDALL, BackunoussE and Co., Leeds. 


| Class Class Class Class 
A B O D 

Sor se. | ats. bb. | oe 

OAT 178. 6d. 2is 28s. 33s. 
ROUSERS ...| 12s. 6d. 138. Lis, 17s. 6d. 

Overcoars. 21s. 28s. 33s. 42s. 

LSTER ““. 808. 42s. 50s. 6°s. 

OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 208. 24s. 28a. 


Do. OVERCOAT) 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d. 21. 24s. 
Do. ULSTER’’| 15s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 29s. 
Class Class Class Class 
| E F G H 
Surr eee = OOM ‘Sls. 948. 1028. 
Toor 42s. 458. 558. 60s. 
ROUSERS ...| 22s. 24s. 26s. 28s. 
Overcoat | 50s E5s. 65s. 708. 
LSTER . 70s 75s. 84s. 100s. 
OYSs’ SUIT ...| 818. 36s. 40s — 
Do. OVERCOAT; 27s. 808. 868. ‘an 
Do. ULSTRR I 82s. 888. 428. — 


WAISTCO ATS, 7s. to 168. 


The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. | 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an im t feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRA EL G SUITS. 


66, JERMYN STREET, W. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
househo'd, and an ivestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d, IS., 2s, and 5s. Tins. 


Prepared by GOODALL, DACKHOUSE and Co, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debiſity, &c., Ke. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 18., ls Izd., 22, and 
2s. 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by GoopaLL, BAcknovsk and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the artic'e, aud can recommend it to honsekeepers generally 
asa useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give 
it a Trial. ! 

So'd in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C., 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

Mr. Thresh, Chemist, Hizh-street, Buxton, writes: 
„Many cures of Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, &c., 
have come under my notice. No other meiicine cures 80 
quickly. safely, or pleasantly.” In all disorders of the throat 
and lungs they give instaat relief, a rapil cure, and tas‘e 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


pleasantly. So'd at -. lid. per b. x. 
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BROOK'S an 


wine COTTONS. 


Patent Glace Thread. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Crochet and Tatting e| Onty Prize Mepat, London. 11. 


Only First Class Prize Medal, 
Cotton i Paris, 1855 
5 3 Prize Medal, Lo 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 


Vienna, 

Gold Medal, Sout 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and general excellence. 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


ndon, 1862. 
a. Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


— 


: WESTWARD “WESTWARD 
01 


„When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a lone 
man’s Compauion, a Bachelor's Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s Cordial, a 
wakeful man’s Sleep, and e chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it under the canopy 
of Heaven.”’—Kuingsley’s “ Westward Ho.” 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 os. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. 


WILLS’ 


HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


CTC 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


SPECIALITY IN ORANGE MARMALADE. 


THE 


SEVILLE ORANGE MARMALADE 


IS PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOHN MOIR AND SON 


(PURVEYORS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES). 


LONDON, ABERDEEN, AND SEVILLE, 


At their FACTORY in SEVILLE, under Patent from H.M. ALFONSO XII., King of Spain 
All OTHER Brands of Marmalade are prepared in the old way. 
Pots and Bottles will be wrapped in Pink paper, and Stamped, as shown in Daily News Jan. 1, 4, 13, 15, and 17 


FOR JELLIES USE 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 


12—6d. Packets GELATINE, 
12—3d. 9 CITRIC ACID, 
1—1s. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


Sufficient to make 12 Quorts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 


May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
arehousemen, &c., &c. The several articles may also be 
bought separately as heretofore. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus— 


Lea e 


tokick signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


„gold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 


Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA| 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 108. 6. Sole maker 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory. 
Barringtou-road, S. W. 


9 and BLACKWELL'S 


SI LLE 


30 


n E in 


11 & 2-lb. POTS of 


1 WEIGHT, is sold by - 


6 throughout the Kingdom. 


1 PRIZE MEDALS. 


— | 


({ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


Pane to the QUEEN, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


JPEPLER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


_Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 


duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 


ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 48. 6d., 


next size 11s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


original colour without inju 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 


By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 


of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
mcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. fold by al 
Chemists. Pots, 1s, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
. It effeets its object satisfac- 


airdressers in 


90 SQUARE, LONDON. 


— | 
in 
—_— 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimuiating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 


pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and 388 is much 
safer than calomel or blue pill for removin 


ile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s, 9d. and 47 6d. each, Sold by all Chemists. . 


’ 
PAGE woven © WIND PILLS, 
MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Ksq., 21st April, 1876. 
St. Faith's, Norwich, 

Sir, —I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case; | was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pille, which I purchased of 

our agents, Mesere. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 
Yorkshire-steeet. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great bless‘ng to me. Before I 
took your Pille, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the strect where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you 1 am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use of your 

ills. Iam never without them, aud the best of all 
is | have never needed a doctor since, 


lL remain, yours truly, | 
MRS, RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harr p, 71, High-street, Gloasop. 


NUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH 
Indigestion, Cost veness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 
Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. IId., 28. 91., and 46. 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 2% > accor ling to sise, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Liucoln), 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


CLEANSE FROM DISEASE 
$ 
Wenn S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 
IMPROVE DIGESTION 
Pills. 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Your 
Sold Everywhere. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testim 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” an 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumerr 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


OAL.—COUKERELL’S COALS.—Bes 
end, 27s. cash; Walleend—Class B, 25s. c 
Inland, 253. cash; Inland. Class B, 23s. h; 
Best Coke, 138. Cash on delivery. - 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


YOALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26:. ; 

best Wigan, 263.; best Silkstone, 253.; best Stafford, 24s ; 
new Silkstone, 24s.; Derby Bright, 233,; Barusley, 23s. ; 
Kitchen, 2ls.; Hartley, 208.; Cobbles, 20s; Nute, 20s, ; 
Steam, 203 ; Coke, 12s. per 12 ent. Cash, Screened, 
Depéts, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; 
Great Northern Kailway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; 
SouthTottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park- 
basin, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W 


R EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &e. Application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 


1 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required —Addrese, 


1 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACK THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Qolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE~—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE, 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 


OROIDE 


Hunters, ditto, ditto, ditto... 


Hands, without a Key 


ALBERT 
OROIDE 


7s. 6d. ditto. 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 


eek, December 2, 1876. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


Foz ILLUSTRATED Price List AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER Post. | 


WATCHES. 


These are fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers G O LD. 
of Gold Watches; and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 
mechanism, will bear compariscn with the most expensive. 


Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial, Four Jewels, 
Plain or Engine-turned Case, various sizes ve ei 


— Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 
legantly Engraved, Jewelled in Eight Holes, Setting 


In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, sife-hy post, registered, 6d. extra. 


“ Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just G O LD. 
prepared in that material a new and elegant Albert Chain. In appearance it is 1 ot 
distinguishable from real gold, and is about the best substitute that has yet been 
O ROIDE | sitcoveres.”"—From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 


All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 108. 6d. each, post free. Plain design, 5s. to 


LINKS AND STUDS. 
Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 58. 6d., 6s. 6d. 


“On comparing it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers by the com- 
rison ; for in colour and brilliancy this new amalgam is really beautiful. ͥ— Once a | G O L D ° 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


218., 25s. 
30s. 
50s. ° 


CHAINS. 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 


O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, S.W. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


Writes in the Journal of Outaneous Medicine“ that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Ig an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


L ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Beds from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

Visitors’ Book, 

We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”— 
J. Roperts, Bourne. : | 

* As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 


most comfortable home [ find when away from home.” — 


W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 

nsider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 

»mfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
1 Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KAxchEx, 

nto, C. W. 


d 
1 * 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000, 
(NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 

5 per Cent. for Onz Year and upwards, 

Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 

Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, witk 
s attached for half-yearly interest. 

SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
8 are invested and the additional guarantee 


Capital. 
: ee and Fall information obtainable at the Office, 
— : | A. W. RAY, Manager. 


HE IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited.) 
Business Established 1860. | 
DIVIDENDS have been PAID to Shareholders to Dec. 31, 
1878, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Money received on deposit at the following rates :— 

Six per cent. at One Month’s notice, Interest 

Seven per cent. at Three Months’ notice > remitted 

Eizht per cent. at Six Months’ notice) quarterly. 

W. BAKER, Manager. 

St. Clement's House, Clement's-lane, E. C. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, — 


With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—A ly at 
the Office of the Binxsecx BuILpDING Sociary, Bb and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
rey at the Office of the BinkBeck FREEHOLD 

1 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birxsecx Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
* re si tine 

urrent Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the — hore 
balances. a and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full ro, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCA0FT, Manager. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kd Srreer, Liverpoou, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 


SUA BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. ps 


RCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9: SCHUOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH AUBHAIT and COs 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320, 


N 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now sufferirg from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies, 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually - 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and th 
British Coteaian since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
euch. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. oni lis. each 
Both to be obtaiued of all Chemist ;. 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCEI.“ 


Al who wish to e bealth and thus prolorz life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, Cen- 
eerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—“‘It will Le an incalculabie boon to every person 
who can read and think.“ 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked 0 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at tne expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root o/ the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM O 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
I have repeatedly — how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
eases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, uot 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and ils. each, by all 
ble chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby | 

Chemist, ye pete 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise ou Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cau be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventu Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 
RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Areenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 

without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s. per bottle. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and 11 cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

for 15 stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford · street, 
London. 


* THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.“ 
(a 
9 
ne MIXTURE. 


Trappe Marx—“Bioop Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:FIER AND RESTORER 


@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
KY rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, —— Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Heads, Eyes, Erysi „Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, | 


PMPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. | 3 
As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted ee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitutivu oi 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a isiul to 
test its value. 
LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX: 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases, 
8 six times the 1 lls. each —sufficient 5 
effect a permanent cure in the majority of long-staud- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS — PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 30 
or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Linzcln 
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epSALMIS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending 9 worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘¢PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &o. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March, 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 

ial features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns 1 for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the ublic as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit, — he Baptist. 


“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive.... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and 8 variety ok binding at very moderate 

prices. he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominat io nal title-pages if 

required. : 

si Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. O. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. orders 


tuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
1 Row 9 E. C. we JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
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WILLIAM TARN & CO. 


SEVENTEEN FAOTS 


ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
1. The Company has Estates of the value of £549,283 


108, wholly unencumbered, with the exception of a tem- 
porary loan from the bankers of £40,000, for the purpose 
of avoiding a loss of interest in the completion of purchases 
of estates,and about £7,000 of Deposits received from 
Shareholders and others. 


2. The whole of the Estates, which have been selected 


with great care, are well let, aud very little loss of rent is 
sustained. 


3. in many instances, Estates have been sold for amounts 


leaving a considerable profit to the Company. 


4. The Company’s rental is coustantly increasing. 
5. The Estates yielded a net interest last year at the rate 


of nearly 7} per cent, These Estates comprise many excellent 


and improving properties in good situations, 
6. Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition of the 
tg oe properties. 

7. Tenants of the Company, who desire to become pur- 
chasers of the premises they occupy, have every reasonable 
assistance afforded by the Directors. 

8. The rate of interest paid to Shareholders was, during 
the first year 5 per cent., during the second year 54 per ceut., 
and during the third year 6 per cent. There is every pro- 
bability that at the commencement of the fourth year this 
rate w.ll be again advanced, . 

9. The Company buys, sells, and manages metropolitan 
house property; and persons wishing to buy, sell, or have 
properties managed, it is believed, will do well to consult the 
Secretary of the Company, without iuvolving themselves ia 
* expense by so doing. 

0. The enormous area of Metropolitan House Property 
presents to the Company one of the safest and most profitable 
fields of inve-tment now known, 

11 The Shares of the Company involve no risk, nor is 
there the possibility of ultimate lability to the Shareholders 
of any kind, the whole of the Capital being invested in 
Metropolitan House Property, and yielding an increasin 
remunerative income, with fair prospects of — 
ivprovement. 


CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, & BEDDING. 


NEW FABRICS IN CURTAINS AND GENERAL 
HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


| The attention of all who are purchasing is requested to the 
IMMENSE VARIETY THEY ARE Now SgowiIxd in these Departments, 


They invite special attention to a LARGE PARCEL or Goop 
BRUsskLs at 28. 44d.-—(this quality has never been offered at so low 
a price)—and Tapestry BRUSSELS at 1s. 73d. 


A Manufacturer’s Stock of Best Brassels at 3s. 9d. per yard. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 


J. & P. COATS kezEee.. 
ub SEWING STO 


BEST SOFT G- CORD 
SEWING COTTON, 


1878, : CROCHET OR 
AWARD OF CO OTTO N TATTING COTTON. 
GOLD MEDAL. ° In SKEINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


2. The fifth issne of Shares, at £4 premium, is com- 
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THE DEBATE ON THE BURIALS 
QUESTION. 
( By a Spectator in the Gallery. ) 


Hovsk or Commons, Wednesday Afternoon. 


No one would have supposed from the appear- 
_gnee of the approaches of the House this morning 
that a bill was down for discussion which had 
gtirred up the hostility of the Church party 
throughout the country, and had called forth day 
after day vehement protests and appeals in the 
newspapers. Not only was no sign of excite- 
ment anywhere observable, but there was instead 
an air of most unusual quiet. Not a soul was to 
be seen either in the corridor where “strangers ” 
-wait their admission to the gallery, or in the 
-central lobby, which is usually alive with clericals 
and others on the eve of such debates. The absence 
of the general public was due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the House was to begin its sitting at the 
early hour of twelve. But where were the clergy, 
whose cherished monopoly the bill to be discussed 
-gurrendered ?—and where, too, were honourable 
members themselves? for they also were unaccount- 
ably slow in making their appearance. It soon 
became apparent, indeed, that this was prearranged, 
in so far, at least, as the members on one side 
ol the House were concerned. It had been 
whispered about for some days that, apprehensive 
of a defeat, the Tory party intend to talk out 
Mr. Balfour’s bill ; and it soon became clear that to 
facilitate that object they were now purposely delay- 
‘ing the making of a House. Punctually at tee 
the Speaker entered, to find himself in the 
presence of just eleven members! Had it been 
an ordinary afternoon sitting he would have waited 
a few moments, and then, had not the requisite 
forty come in, there would have been No House, 
and the sitting would have been lost. As it was, 
he had no alternative but to wait and wait until it 
‘should please honourable gentlemen to make 4 
House, or the hand of the clock should relieve him 
from further indignity by pointing to the hour of 
four. This morning the Speaker was kept waiting 
just three-quarters of an hour; that, no doubt, 
being in the estimation of Tory gentlemen a small 
matter in comparison with the help which the 
delay gave them in their chivalrous project of 
saving the Government from a damaging defeat, 
inflicted by its own friends. 

The House once made, Mr. Balfour was able 
immediately to begin, there being literally nothing 
not a solitary petition or question, or notice 
r motion—to precede him. His audience was 
not an inspiring one. On the Treasury Bench 
there were Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Talbot, 
and behind them Sir W. Edmonstone ; but besides 
them not a single member was to be seen above 
the gangway on the Ministerial side of the House. 
It was little better on the opposite side. Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen occupied the front bench, 
but all about and behind him there was the 
vacuity of utter emptiness. Below the gangway, 
on both sides of the House, the attendance was 
passable; and rising from the front bench on the 
Conservative side Mr. Balfour had his audience, 
uch as it was, close about him. He began by 
quoting from Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution last 
year, that the time had come when this contro- 
versy respecting burials in churchyards ought to be 
‘closed, and he thought his bill contained a plan by 


which that object might be effected. It was 


designed to secure three objects. The first was to 
give relief to the clergy, the second to preserve 
endowments for their original purposes, while the 
third and main object was to give to Nonconformists 
throughout the country the right to be buried in 
the churchyard with such religious services as their 
friends might approve, but so as not to involve 
any violation of the principle under which Church 
property was held. His proposal was, of 
course, a compromise, and as such it could 
not be expected to give full satisfaction 
to either side; but it would give to the 
Dissenters all they could reasonably ask, and 
it would not take from the Church its property. 
As the law stood the Dissenters had a real and sub- 
stantial grievance—no one would be bold enough 
to deny that ; and as the grievance existed, it ought 
to be removed, and his bill did remove it. Looking 
at the matter from the Church side, his bill was 


against that of the hon. member for Denbigh, that 


not open to the objection that had been brought 


it was based ona principle which would lead to 
disestablishment, because the concession it made 
to Nonconformists would, in some cases, be only 
temporary, and, in all, it would be conditional. 
Under the bill Nonconformists would have no 
burial in the churchyard if there was a cemetery 
within three miles, and whenever a cemetery 
within that distance was established the right of 


| burial. If the House passed the second reading of 


the bill they simply passed the bill of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan ; and, if they were to be beaten, they would 
prefer to be beaten fairly and openly, and not by 
evasive and false pretences. There was a possible 
solution of the question in the shutting up all 
churchyards and the general adoption of cemeteries, 
He had never imagined that the perverse ingenuity 
of anybody could have made the development of 
cemeteries into a cause of battle between Church 
and Dissent, but Mr. Balfour had excogitated a 
scheme which would make it the interest of the 


it were wrested from Churchmen it might be made 


the Nonconformist to be buried in the churchyard 
would cease. It was an abuse of language, there- 
fore, to speak of his bill as handing over the pro- 
perty of the Church to Nonconformists. The hon. 
member having thus dealt with the leading provi- 
sions of his bill, commended it very earnestly to the 
consideration of both sides of the House. He was 
afraid, however, that he was to encounter the most 
serious opposition from his hon. friends around him, 
though he sincerely trusted that was not to be 
the case. The grievance of the Nonconformists 
was confined to a few in some of the rural parishes, | 
but the evil to the Church affected them all; they 
all suffered from the taint of intolerance. There 
was danger to the Establishment from the impolitic 
resistance which Churchmen were offering to the 
settlement of this question. He had no expectation 
of conciliating the political Dissenters by his bill, 
but he did expect by means of it to take out of their 


weapons against the Established Church, There 
was something shocking and repellant to one’s | 
feelings in the present shape of the law; and in 
Scotland and Ireland the attitude of the Church on 
the subject was regarded as the mere insanity of in- 
tolerance. It was evident to all who could under. 
stand the signs of the times, that this concession to 
Nonconformists could not be much longer delayed. If 


a stepping-stone to disestablishment, but, if made 
with sufficient safeguards, it might become an addi- 
tional bulwark against it. The hon. member con- 
cluded by impressing on Churchmen that by refusing 
to concede anything they risked losing everything, 
and endangered the whole fabric of the Establish- 
ment. 

The speech of which we have given the leading 
points wasreceived with dead silence by Mr. Balfour's 
friends, except, indeed, that on one or two occa- 
sions he won from them a sarcastic cheer by some 


hands one of their most efficient and formidable | 


admission which seemed to tellin their favour. On 


the Liberal side of the House the speech was 
received with more favour, and in some of its closing 
passages was warmly applauded. Mr. Balfour 
is a young man, tall and stately in 2 mer. 

with good voice and capital manner, and he spoke 
throughout with a serious dignity which was 
eminently suitable to the occasion. But now the 
House was to have an entertainment of a very 
different description. All the while Mr. Balfour 
had been speaking, sitting by his side—and once 
by the way, incurring a slight reproof for inter- 
rupting him with his talk—was his friend and rela- 
tive, Mr. Beresférd Hope, who now rose to move 
the rejection of the bill. Mr. Beresford Hope is 
always an amusing speaker, partly from the 
genuine humour which his speeches contain, but 
quite as much from the farcical and grotesque 
mannerism in which he continually indulges. 
To-day all his characteristic qualities came out in 
great strength. He shouted and screamed at the 
top of his voice, he wildly threw himself about, he 
laughed loud and long at his own jokes, and of 
course he quoted Dr. Landels and Mr, Spurgeon ; 
this time, indeed, adding to these stock authorities 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Carvell Williams. He began by 
complimenting Mr. Balfour on having made as 
good a speech on the subject as it was possible to 
make, and he congratulated Mr. Morgan on having 
found in Mr. Balfour an excellent fugleman. With 
these preliminary flourishes he turned to the 

bill, and proceeded with a sort of savage glee 

to tear it to pieces. It surrendered all that 

was demanded on the other side, and it also 

sacrificed all which the French king boasted he had 

preserved, namely, their honour. Its conditions 

and safeguards were fantastic and irritating—re- 

strictions which could never be maintained, On 

that point he thoroughly agreed with the Liberation 

Society. The bill did not even allow all Noncon- 

formists to be buried as they liked. That was 

conceded only to those who had crystallised them- 

eelves into sects, and who had ministers, although it 

was well known that one of the most esteemed of | 
the Nonconformist bodies had no ministers. He 
could imagine a ‘‘ sect sole,” or one with only two 
members, in which case the survivor would have to 
inter the brother who predeceased him, and then leave 


testamentary directions to his solicitur for his own 


Liberation Society to put a check upon the growth 
of cemeteries, and to maintain our crowded 
churchyards. The principle of the bill was 
‘revocable concession,” and that was the 
one impossible thing in politics. He admired 
the candour and magnanimity of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan and his friends in announcing that they were 
going to vote for the bill, but he thought it would 
have been wiser in their own interests if they had 
kept their intentions in the dark. People were 
beginning now to think of the coming general 
election, and the mighty shade of bunkum was 
already throwing its gloom over their proceedings. 
His hon. friend had a very proper regard for the 
account he would one day have to render in this 
matter, and he put it to him whether a single arch- 
— bishop, dean, rural dean, vicar, curate, or 
workhoase chaplain had come forward to cry, Ave 
liberator.” He agreed that all Dissenters were not 
political Dissenters, and did not look upon religion 
as the handmaid to politics. But the non-political 
Dissenters had abdicated their position and held 
their tongue. Unless they wished to be measured 
by its standard, they must albjure the Liberation 
Society and allits works ; they must contradict its 
flatulent platitudes and burning denunciations. It 
was very evident that Mr. Beresford Hope had 
greatly enjoyed his own speech, and, on the whole, 
it was pervaded by fairly good feeling, But there 
was a spice of malevolence in it, too; and it came 
out significantly in a sort of scornful reference to 
the ‘‘statesmanlike views” for which Mr. Balfour 
had been commended, and which probably was all 
the less intelligible to Mr. Hope as it was a com- 
— which nobody would dream of paying to 
imself. 


The House had now become tolerably full, and 
the time had come for the real pith of the debate, if 
indeed there was to be any pith in it at all. But 
the rising of Mr. Martin to second the motion for 
the rejection of the bill was not encouraging. He 
is a fair matter-of-fact speaker, and able to make a 
good business statement, but without a spark of 
— or capacity, except for keeping a debate well 

own on the dullest level of common-p'ace. He is 
the author, moreover, of a bill for solving the burial 
difficulty by the establishment of cemeterics ; and, 
after a few brief references to the measure before 
the House, into the cemetery question Mr, Martin 
went with hearty goodwill, prefaoing his observa- 
tions with the now familiar formula, The question 
is, after all, asanitary question.” It was very obvious 
that the Tory members were lending themselves most 
willingly to the scheme for talking out the bill. 
The member for Cambridge hammered away in his 
peculiar style, spacing out every alternate word 
with inarticulate syllables, until out of a very 
small matter he contrived to make what for him was 
a really big speech. Mr. Martin was followed, 
after an interval of a few minutes, during which the 
Speaker was out of the chair, by Sir Charles Forster, 
who read a brief speech from the front Opposition 
bench commending the example of liberality which 
the Scotch Church had shown in dealing with this 
question, and urging the Conservative members to 
remove this stumbling-block out of their way on 
the eve of a general election, The Speaker's eye 
again turns to the Ministerial side of the House, 
and now Mr. Wilbraham Egerton rises. It is no dis- 
paragement to the member for Mid-Cheshire to say 
that he is not an orator; but his ideas come even 
more slowly than his words, and he has sometimes 
a good many words in which it is extremely difficult 
to find any ideas at all. He was opposed to all 
compromise on this question—as he thought that 
Churchmen generally were. Their experience of 
compromises was not encouraging. The bill 
attacked the property of the Church. At this 
point the law of the association of ideas apparently 
led Mr. Egerton to say something about the 
Liberation Society and its lecturers. Presently, 
however, he flies at higher game, and has some. 
thing to say about the Marquis of Hartington and 
his Glasgow speech, the leader of the Opposition 
and several of his late colleagues being now in their 
places. In Mr. Egerton’s view the real grievance 
of the Nonconformists is infinitesimally small,“ 
and the proper remedy is rural cemeteries, : 

We now have a brief speech from Mr. Roberts, 
the member for the Flint Boroughs, who agsures 
the House that in Wales the grievauce of the Non- 
gonformists is not at all of an abstract kind, but, 


‘ort the contrary, is very real and widespread, The 


zu people are for the most part Nonconform‘sts, 
and asthe parish churchyards are almost their only 
burial’ places they feel it to be a great hardship 


that they should be debarred at the grave-side 
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from speaking words of consolation and hope to 
the N the dead. 

From beside Mr. Balfour Lord Francis Hervey now 
follows with the only speech from the Conservative 
side of the House, except that of Mr. Balfour, in 
au of the bill. The bill, indeed, is his handi- 
work, and he makes what from his point of view 
is a really effective speech in its favour. He 
quoted some | authorities to show that the 
common-law right of every parishioner to burial in 
r 3 80 1 * a 

au „ and then he set himself to 

defend the restrictions in the bill. He 
severely criticised the attack on the bill by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who first declared that it sur- 
rendered all Church wished to retain, and then 
turned round and said it was perfectly outrageeus, 
because it gave so little of what was wanted. It 
could not be a bill of prodigal liberality and of 
niggardly parsimony at the same time; and Mr. 
Hope must choose which stool he would stand 
upon. To which Mr. Beresford Hope, amidst the 
of the House, replied, ‘‘ Both,” and the 

ter was renewed when the speaker retorted, 
“We all know what becomes of people who 
stand between two stools.” There was then a 
— reference to the splendid disaster of 


\ tion of professional dignity 
— and the sympathy an 
of the mass of the people. The 

great futare before it if it 

wisely guided, and displayed a charitable and 
t and tolerant spirit. But the common 
could not understand this persistent refusal 
et their Dissenting brethren lay their dead in 
the parish churchyard with their own religious ser- 
In..conclusion, he warned his friends, in 
used by Salisbury in regard to Church- 

rates, that they might go farther and fare worse. 
This speech, high toned and well delivered, made 
impression on the Hovse, and at once 
called up Mr. Talbot to speak on behalf of the 
Government. Mr. Talbot is a feeble speaker at the 
best of times, and to-day he was at his worst. 
But he did not forget the double dignity which has 
recently come upon him, and he took care in 
his very firet sentence to let us know that he spoke 
not 4 as the tative of the Government 
but as that of the University of Oxford also. Very 
adroitly he won for himself a ringing ae 
cheer at the outset by observing, in reply to 
Lord F. Hervey, that if Thermopyle was a 
i 2 it was 338 — oat 
camp. It unnecessary eseri r. 
Talbot n e ch at any length. It was quotation 
served u a sort of thin no a ; aud it 
was dealt out with a most unsteady hand. It 

finished with a feeble flourish about the blessin 
of the union between Church and State, which the 
bill would weaken and in the end destroy. No- 
body seemed more relieved than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when the speech was over. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan came next. His speech was brisk 
and fresh as ever, vigorous and full of point, and in 
some passages really eloquent. He complimented 
Mr. Balfour and Lord F. Hervey on having brought 
in a really honest bill, and not a sham—the only 
bill, in fact, out of fourteen, which had been intro- 
duced in that and the other House during the last 
five years, which really attempted to settle the 
2 — instead of ing to evade it. It was 
use the bill was of that character that he gave 
the second reading his humble but hearty 4 
Earl P and Major Nolan followed with brief 
es, Which need no comment; and just after 
ve o'clock Mr. Grantham, one of the members for 
East Surrey, rises to perform the last act in the 
rocess of talking the bill out. The members on 

e now crowded Liberal benches look on at first 
somewhat dubiously, as though they were not quite 
sure that the hon. member opposite really meant it. 
But he ponnds steadily away at nothing in par- 
ticular, and soon he is assailed with shouts and cries 
of Divide, divide,” from the Liberal side of the 
House, but all to nopurpose. At half-past five Mr. 
Grantham thinks there might be some advantage in 
trying a time of grace,” similar to that under Mr. 
Forster’s Education Act, and this, of course, leads 
to an ex ation of that ingenious device, which 
calls forth further volleys of Vide, vide, amidst 
which the voice of the speaker is almost drowned. 
You catch his voice, however, and learn that as the 
Church had schools provided for it during this 
‘time of grace,” so, no doubt, there would be 
landowners everywhere willing to give the acre or 
the half-acre of land for the burial-grounds for 
Dissenters, so that they might be able to bury 
their dead according to their own form. But,” 
said the hon. gentleman, ‘‘ perhaps I am wrong.” 
Bat the suggestion of this dreadful possibility, 
with the thought of the argumentative results to 
which it might lead, was too much for the House. 
It burst out into a roar of laughter, in which the 
speaker himself joined most heartily. ‘‘ Yes,” he 

rsisted, still shaking with laughter and with a 

road grin upon his countenance, ‘‘ perhaps I am 
wrong.” And, with now but the feeblest protest 
in the shape of cries of Vide, vide, Mr. Grant- 
ham went on to explain what then would happen. 
But it is only fora moment. The hand of the clock 


is close upon a quarter to six: and almost imme: 
diately the Speaker is seen rising blandly with his 
hands folded meekly before him, and then the farce | 


is at an end—the bill has been- talked out. There 
is a momentary growl of dissatisfaction from the 


Liberal benches, and then hon. members pour into 
the lobbies. | 
Had a division been taken it is not at all im- 
robable that the anticipated disaster to the 
overnment might really have happened, for to- 
wards the close the Liberal benches were very full. 
Mr. Bright and Mr, Gladstone were both present— 


this being the first appearance of Mr. Gladstone 


in the House since the Christmas recess. The 
smallest number of Conservatives who would have 
voted with Mr. Balfour was set down at twenty— 
a number sufficient, with the Irish vote, to have 
put the Government in a minority. From that 
rE ied they were saved by the talking out of 
the bill. 

The above sketch makes it superfluous to insert 
any lengthened report of Wednesday’s debate. We 
however subjoin the speechjof Mr. Talbot, who 
spoke on behalf of the Government, and of Mr, 
Osborne Morgan, who followed him—the last- 
named report being more authentic and of greater 
length thar any that has appeared in the daily 
papers, . 


MR. TALBOT’S SPEECH. 


Mr. J. G. Tacsor said it might not seem 
respectful to the House if he, representing Her 
Majesty’s Government and also the University of 
0 were not to say a few words after the 
speech which had just been delivered. He could 
not help thinking that his noble friend was a little 
injudicious in one of the ing allusions he had 
made. His noble friend had alluded to the splendid 
disaster of 8 but surely he could not 
have forgotten that that splendid disaster was due 
to treason in the camp. (Cheers.) His noble 
friend had said that the words Christian services ” 
had recommended themselves to the high autho- 
rities in another place. But, if we were going to 
settle this question at all, why not settle it on 
Christian principles only? We could not shut 
out the Jew, and it would be a greater grievance to 
a Jew to listen to a Christian service than for a 
Nonconformist to listen to the service of the Church 
of England. He ted his hon. friend the 
member for Hertford on the consideration his bill 
had received. He also had tried his hand in the 
matter, and the hon. and learned gentleman the 
member for Denbighshire took care that he did not 
go very far. (A laugh.) He was near coming to 
grief in the House. The Government, also, must 
envy the hon. member for Hertford, because they, 
too, tried their hands two years ago, and they were 
told that their bill was a monstrous invasion of the 
rights of the people when they attempted to ride 
off on the sani question. He would ask bis 
hon. friend to consider how this bill was received, 
and by whom. On Feb. 10 of the present year the 
executive committee of the Liberation Society 
passed the following resolution :— 

That, as the bill of Mr, Balfour recognises the right 
of parishioners to have other burial services in church- 

ards than that of the Church of England, and is 
objectionable only as far as it limits the exercise of that 
right, the second reading may be assented to, with a 
view to proposing, in committee, such amendments as 
will recure the results aimed at by the bill of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan. 
sort hear.) They knew that the Liberation 
iety aimed at the separation of Church and State, 
or, as they expressed it, ‘‘the liberation of the 
Church from State control.” Now, what did the 
hon. and learned member for Denbighshire say? 
In his speech at Wrexham on Jan. 6, 1879, the hon. 
and learned gentleman thus expressed his intention 
of supporting Mr. Balfour’s bill :— 

Referring to Mr. Balfour's bill, which this year had 
E in point of time over his own, he said that 

y admitting Nonconformists to the parish church- 
yards under certain restrictions it virtually conceded 
the principle for which he had himself so long con- 
tended. He thought, therefore, the proper course 
would be to vote for the second * of the bill, and 
to amend it in committee by rejecting limitations under 
which Nonconformists could never rest, and which, it 
was fair to say, the author of the bill did not regard as 
vital to his bill. If this was done—and it could be done 
by a few strokes of the pen—there would be no diffe- 
rence between Mr. Balfour's bill and his own. (The 
Times, Jan. 7, 1879.) (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Ba.rour said there was no authority that 
he knew of for the statement as to what he 
regarded as vital. 

r. OsBORNE MorGAn said he quoted from a 
published letter of his hon, friend. 

Mr. J. G. Tabor said he would leave it to the 
two hon. gentlemen to settle the matter between 
themselves. If there was any secret communica- 
tion between his hon. friends he did not know how 
far it had gone. But if the case was as stated, he 
could not understand how a Conservative Govern- 
ment could give its sanction to the bill. As tothe 
„thin edge of the wedge” argument, he did not 
hesitate to say he opposed the bill on that ground. 
If he saw the thin edge of a wedge under his 
window he would strongly object. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not deny that there was any grievance, but 
what he said was that tile grievance was infinitesi- 
mal. If hon. gentlemen had allowed Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with the bill they had 
int ced the grievance to a considerable extent 
would have been removed. But there was no 
disposition on the part of hon. gentlemen opposite 
to settle this matter in a satisfactory manner ; 
| bes they wanted was surrender. What they 
fe ly wanted was to have a triumph over the 
‘burch, (Hear, hear.) He asked his hon. friend 


the member for Hertford to consider whether this 
bill, if passed, could be a durable measure, Ihe 


hon, member for the Flint Burghs bad said there 
was a wide difference between the number of signa. 
tures of the clergy and those of the laity attached 
to the declaration which had been drawn up against 
this bill, the signatures of the laity being oom- 
tively few compared with those of the clergy. 
e hon. member, however, could not have paid 
much attention to the history of that document if - 
he did not know that the laity who signed it were 
men of a representative character, and there had. 
been no attempt to canvass for signatures among 
the laity. The noble lord who led the Opposition 
had used language upon this subject in his speech 
at Liverpool which he had read with regret. The 
noble lord said :— 

You know that we are pledged to religious equality. 
Although I may not attach to that phrase so wide a 
2 as is attached to it by some of our friends 
who sit near me, yet I think 1 may say that the 
Liberal party as a whole is pledged to remove all civil” 
disabilities which weigh upon any part of the people in 
respect of their religious opinions, and to re those 
laws, for instance, which affect buria!, which are felt 
by our Nonconformist fellow-countrymen to be an 
injustice, a grievance, and a social stigma. 

He asked if these words were the real expression of 
feeling on this question. Social stigma” was the 
sting of the whole matter. He did not look upon 
this as a case of injustice to the Nonconformists ;. 
or if there was, there were two sides to the injustice 
where churchyards were given by Churchmen and 
maintained by Churchmen, and where the service- 
of the Church had been performed for centuries. 
He looked =e this as part of the great question of 
Church Establishments in this country. (Hear, hear. 


MR. OSBORNE MORGAN’S SPEECH, 

Mr. OsBoRNE MorGAN said his name had been so. 
often and so pointedly referred to during the debate 
that he wished to state frankly what course he in- 
tended to take in regard to the bill. But, first, let- 
him congratulate his hon. friend (Mr. Balfour) on the- 
courage as well as the ability which he had shown 
in grappling with this difficult and delicate problem. 
He would only add that, should the hon. gentle- 
man’s bill eventuate in the satisfactory settlement. 


of a difficulty which he (Mr. Morgan) had spent 


nine or ten years in trying to solve, no one would. 
rejoice more heartily than himself. (Hear, hear.) 
As to the last speech they had heard (Mr. Talbot's), 
it contained one argument, and one argument only, 
against the bill. The Government were going to 
vote againat the bill because he (Mr. Morgan) was. 
going to vote for it. (Laughter.) That was an 
argument which it was rather difficult for him 
to answer. Nor was he going to follow his noble 
friend (Lord F. Hervey) into his abstruse legal argu - 
ment on the question of the parishioner’s right, He 
would only ask him one question, Had he ever 
heard of Lord Stowell? Because Lord Stowell had 
laid down the law on this subject in these words :— 
‘* Every parishioner has a right to interment in the 
parish churchyard without the leave of the incum- 
bent.” Surely that ought to settle the question. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, then, the Jaw having, as Lord. 
Stowell and, indeed, as this bill emphatically de- 
clared, made the churchyard the burial-place of 
every parishioner irrespective of Church or creed, 
did it not follow that in a free country the burial 
ought to be allowed to take place with the cere- 
monies which were most in harmony with the pro. 
fessions of the dead man and above all with the wishes 
and sentiments of the mourners? They, and not 
the clergyman, were the persons for whose consola- 
tion the service was intended, and surely it was 
only reasonable to allow them to be consoled in ther 
own way. (Cheers.) That was the whole of their 
contention. Honourable gentlemen opposite, on the 
other hand, contended that the law having several 
centuries ago secured to every baptized person the 
privilege of being buried with a certain ceremony, 
which was then universally accepted, — ought to 
continue to force that privilege 7 those who had 
long since ceased to desire it, or if it were dispensed. 
with, then that you ought not to allow any service 
at all. Well, then, those being the two principles 
for which they were respectively contending, what 
was the principle of that bill? (He read the second 


| subsection of the 6th Clause.) Why, that was the very 


thing for which he had been struggling for the 
last nine years — (Hear, hear) —and that being so, he 
felt bound to vote for the second reading. (Cheers.) 
No doubt there were things in the bill to which he 


objected, but he had always understood that if a 
member approved the general principle of a bill and ob- 


jected to certain clauses, his proper course was to vote 
for the second reading, and then, when the bill got 
into committee, to endeavour to expunge the objec- 
tionable clauses, and that was exactly what he pro- 
posed to do. He objected to the service being made 
to depend on the usages of the religious society 
of which the deceased was a member. The word 
„usage, it had been well said, was one of the 
most expensive words in the English language, and 
never ought to be introduced into a well- drawn Act 
of Parliament. Besides, the ceremony ought not to 
be made to depend on the creed or Church of the 
deceased, but on the wishes of the mourners, for 

whose benefit it really was intended. As the bill 
stood, if the deceased had been a member of no 

religious body, or by reason of tender age or for 

any other reason had remained unbaptized, the bill 


would not apply, and such scandals as the Akenham 
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burial case would go on unchecked. He should, 
therefore, move in committee to amend the 6th 
clause by giving the right to select the service or 
ceremony to the — who had charge of the burial, 
As to the 10th clause he objected to it in toto. Why 
were the words of a ‘‘ solemn and Christian charac- 
ter” introduced ? A ag _ — 
years’ experience of services in the unconsecra 
porn of cemeteries, surely such a limitation, if 
+ could be justified as a matter of right (which he 
denied), was unnecessary. Thefiratsubsection would 
exclade the operation of the bill in some 5,000 
out of the 13,000 parishes in England and Wales in 
which the churchyard was still open, so that his 
honourable friend would be giving a boon with one 
hand and taking away half of it with the other. 
Hear, hear.) But the subsection involved a fallacy. 
t assumed a principle hitherto unknown to Eng- 
lish law, that the donor of land for a public pur- 
could reserve to himself the right to dictate to 
fhe Legislature the way in which the purpose was 
to be carried out. The donors — t, if they 
poem have given the land to priva reons to 
held in trust to permit the burial of Episcopa- 
liana therein, in which case they would have been, 
like Nonconformist burial grounds, private property, 
and no one would have sought to inheslers with 
them. In fact, as stated by Sir John Audrey ina 
letter to the Guardian last year— 

The complaint of the donors of land for 8 
has a colour of equity, but it is only a colour. the 
gave their land for churchyards, they gave it for all to 
which the churchyards are. liable, and they cannot repu- 
diate the gift because they had not anticipated all its 
legal consequences. 

But in some cases the land for the churchyard had 
been given by Nonconformists, a notable instance of 
which occurred in a parish close to that in which 
he had spent many years of his life, where the 
churchyard had been enlarged by land given for 
the by a Unitarian. When the donor died, 
his family naturally felt it a hardship that he should 
not be allowed to be buried by his own minister in 
his own land. But this injustice would be per- 
petuated y by: 10th clause. He objected to the 
clause on the further and broader ground that it 
would create side by side two classes of church- 
yards, one of which would be open and the other 
closed to Nonconformists. Nay, more, in the same 
churchyard one part might be open and the other 
closed, or, as pointed out by the honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. Beresford Hope), a churchyard might 
be open one day and, in consequence of a gift of 
a piece of land some two miles nt, it might be 
closed the next. On these grounds he would move 
in committee to omit the clause altogether, and he 
felt so strongly on the question that, if he failed 
in his attempt, he should be compelled to join the 
hondurable member (Mr. B. Hope) in endeavourin 
to reject the bill on the third reading. But wi 
these amendments the bill was his own bill. 
(Laughter and cheers.) It was a case of ‘‘ Shake- 
2 and I thought of the same thing,“ only 
time he thought he might say I thought of it 

first.” Still the bill was an honest bill, and_in this 
serpent differed from the other fourteen bills 
Ww since 1870 had been brought in from the 
opposite side of the House for the purpose, not of 

ving the difficulty but of evading it. What was 
the use of — cemeteries to people who did 
not want them? Ifthe report which he moved for 
and obtained two years and a-half ago showed any- 
thing, it showed that the people of England did not 
love those new-fangled cemeteries, for at the rate at 
which they were being constructed, it would take 
304 years to close all the churchyards in England 
and Wales. (Hear, hear.) They loved the old 
churchyard, endeared to them by its solemn memo- 
ries and its revered associations, the rugged yew 
trees under which— 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

And to say that any man, much less any minister 
of religion, could wish to enter that hallowed spot 
for the purpose of desecrating it, would be a calumny 
if it were not an absurdity. (Cheers.) As an in- 
stance of the feeling in favour of keeping up the 
churchyard instead of n cemetery, he 
instanced the case of the parish of Islip, where, the 
churchyard being full, the adjoining landowners had 
offered to enlarge it, and the following memorial 
had been presented to the rural dean of the district 
by the r on behalf of the parish :— 

(I.) The feeling of the parishioners is unanimous that 
the (for us) heavy expenses of making the ground avail- 
able by levelling, planting, building walls, should be 
defrayed out of the rates, and not be left to voluntary 
subscription. 

(2.) The feeling is equally unanimous against turning 
the new ground into a cemetery, both on account of 
the extra cost involved, and also because it would per- 
petuate in the very centre of the villages, so that all 
could see, those religious differences which sometimes 
divide even families, 

(3.) There remains, therefore, but one course, con- 
cerning which once more there is no difference of 

inion; that the ground should be converted into a 
churchyard at the expense of the parish, but that access 
should be given to religious ministers of all denomina- 
tions to perform the burial service over all persons 
whose friends desire it. 

(4.) We have no choice, therefore, but to wait, at any 
inconvenience, and possibly danger, till Parliament sees 
fit to confer upon villages the power of extending their 
churchyards, eybject to this equitable condition, as 
before stated: That I am fairly representing tho 
Opinion ofthe people of Islip I have no doubt whatever, 

THomas W. Fow Le, 

Dec. 7, 1878. Rector of Islip. . 
He had no doubt that memorial fairly expressed 
the opinions of nineteen-twentieths of the rural 
laity of England. (Hear, hear.) But did it repre- 


sent the opinions of the rural clergy? Unfortu- 
nately this was a subject on which there existed 
the greatest possible divergence of opinion between 
the ey and laity, as was shown by the famous 
memorial against Lord harrowby’s clause, which in 
a few weeks had received the signatures of 15,000 
clergymen ; but, although it was hawked about the 
country—(‘‘ No, no’)—and no pains spared to 
obtain lay signatures, each clergyman could do 
little more than obtain two laymen, presumably 
his own churchwardens, to affix their names to it. 
(Laughter and cheers.) The fact was the laity of 
England were becoming ashamed of the opposition 
which was offered to his bill. They were ashamed 
of being told, when they went to Austria or Russia 
or even to Turkey, that England was on this ques- 


tion lagging behind the most bigoted countries in 
Europe. , Cyprus was miles ahead of us in this 
matter. (Laughter.) The other day an English 


soldier was buried in one of the parish church- 
— of the Greek Church in Cyprus. Now 
f a Greek sailor had happened to die in 
a rural parish in England everybody knew 
that he could only have been buried by an 
Anglican clergyman with the rites of the Anglican 
Church. But what took — in Cyprus? Why, 
the burial service of the English Church was con- 
ducted by an English chaplain. A Greek priest was 
present, but the only part he took in the service 
was to bless the grave! Well now, he really 
thought that poor Greek priest might have taught 
a lesson of Christian charity to many an Anglican 
bishop, and, if the acquisition of that unfortunate 
island should lead us to assimilate our burial laws 
to those of other and more barbarous countries, he 
for one would feel almost disposed to condone the 
means by which it was acquired. (Cheers.) He 
deeply regretted the course which the Government 
had thought proper to take. They had thrown 
away a great opportunity. They might gracefully 
have made to one of their own supporters a conces- 
sion which they had always refused to make to him- 
self. By so doing they would undoubtedly have 
earned the gratitude of the Nonconformist bodies. 
But, paradoxical as it might seem, the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies were not the religious bodies which were 
most deeply interested in the settlement of this 
question. Strong in the justice of their claim, they 
could afford to wait. (Hear, hear.) They knew that 
their ultimate triumph was secure, and that the longer 
it was delayed the more complete it would 
(Cheers.] But what about the Church of England ? 
One thing was absolutely certain, that the pro- 
longed agitation of this question was doing incalcu- 
lable mischief to that Church, and was more than 
anything else hastening its downfall. (Cheers.) 
If the Government chose to play into the hands of 
the Liberation Society, it was not for him to thwart 
them. But had they forgotten the solemn warning 
uttered two years ago by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, when he entreated the House of Lords to 
remember that the most vital interests of the Church 
of England demanded that this question should be 
settled at once and for ever? And how then could 
it be settled? Did any man with a head upon his 
shoulders, and with eyes in his head, believe that it 
could be settled in any other way than upon the 
lines of this bill? (Cheers.) Why, if every one of 
those fourteen bills to which he had already alladed 
were passed to-morrow, they would not advance the 
settlement of this problem—no ; not by one single 
inch! And it was just because he saw in thi 
bill an honest 2 to effect that i settlement 
that he would give to the second reading his humble 
but hearty support, (Cheers.) : 


THE PRESS ON THE BURIALS DEBATE, 
THE DAILY PAPERS, 

It must be sufficiently clear to everybody who 
allows himself to reflect upon the subject (says the 
Standard), that by the defeat of the Government 
in the House of Lords two years ago, the fate of the 
churchyards question was virtually decided. The 
Government had done all they could to settle it 
upon terms agreeable to the sentiments of Church- 
men and the undoubted rights of the Church. But 
when they found themselves placed in a minority on 
the amendment of a Conservative peer, supported 
by the authoritative voice of the Primate himself, 
it was clear that they could do no more. When 
the House of Lords, of its own free will, and not 
in compliance with any vote of the House of 
Commons, has resolved that the principle so 
long contended for by Mr. Osborne Morgan 
ought practically to be conceded, further resis- 
tance on the basis of no surrender” is 
scarcely likely to be productive of satisfactory 
results, At the same time it must be allowed with 
Mr. Osborne Morgan that the difficulties in the 
way of any real compromise are immense. Nor did 
that gentleman pretend for a moment to regard 


Mr. Balfour’s bill as if it were anything of the 
kind. The two rival positions in fact are two 
logical contradictions, between which there can be 
no middle term; and the fourteen bills, if Mr. 
Morgan’s calculation is correct, which have been 
brought in from time to time for the purpose 
of effecting a compromise, have all split upon the 
difficulty of evading this inexorable law. It may 
be doubted, therefore, if the Government acted 
altogether wieely in opposing Mr. Balfour's bill. 
The manner in which it was got rid of suggests 
more than a euspicion that they did not much 
fancy a division on the bill; and upon that hypo- 


thesis we are to infer that both Houses of Parla- 
ment are in favour of some such measure, The 
continued resistance of the Government, therefore, 
may have a bad effcct on 7 .— opinion, and make 
the return of a House of Commons prepared for 
more sweeping changes less im robable than it is 
now. We cannot be accused of having been luke- 
warm supporters of the Church’s rights i 
these unfounded pretensions ; and we have the less 
hesitation, therefore, in admitting that the time 
has now arrived when even such a settlement as 
Mr. Balfour’s would be preferable tq none at all. 
The bill is open to the same objeotiol, both as to 
ge le and details, to which almost every other 
ill of the same kind has been obnoxious, But 
still, if it became law in the shape in which it now 
stands, the Church and the nation would have 
reason, not, indeed, to be satisfied, but to feel some 
kind of assurance that the best bargain has been 
made for them of which circumstances admitted. 
It is true, of course, that, as churchyards are 
gradually closed, the field of rivalry will be 
narrowed, till at last it may totally disappear. But 
that will take a long time, and the Dissenter’s so- 
called grievance, which is not practical but 
theoretical, will be kept alive while one church- 
ard remains open from which he is excluded. Mr. 
albot laid great stress on this measure being a step 
towards disestablishment; but we should be 
inclined to say that it was a step rather 
towards comprehension than disestablishment ; 
comprehension, indeed, not much to our taste, but 
still very different from disestablishment, If the 
Dissenters gained a lodgment both in the church- 
yards and the churches * would soon get a share 
of other things, and then why should they wish for 
disestablishment ? In contradiction to all these 
views is the confidence which many people entertain 
that either Mr, Balfour’s or Mr. Morgan’s bill 
would be practically a dead letter; and that 
Dissenters, having asserted their principle, would 
seldom or never care to exercise it. This is a com- 
fortable doctrine, which most men would joyfully 
embrace if it rested on any solid foundation. But 
it is greatly to be doubted if Dissenters or anybody 
else would fight as they have done for a mere idea, 
which was never intended to lead to any practical 
results, 
The no-surrender men, of whom Mr. Beresford 
Hope made himself the fugleman on Wednesday 
(says the Times), might be asked to reflect whether 
they did not pursue, and are not pursuing, ‘‘ the 
policy of the ostrich; but we are not sanguine 
enough to suppose that an appeal to them would 
have any effect. We turn rather to the members 
of the Government. There must have been a good 
deal of doubt and not a little dissension among 
them, before any A* could be established as 
to the line to be taken in regard to Mr. Balfour’s 
bill. Let us consider what the situation was. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s proposal has been varied from 
time to time, but at last it has settled down to an 
unqualified suggestion that churches and church- 
yards should be thrown open to the friends of any 
deceased person for the purpose of his burial wit 
or without any rites they pleased, provided, of 
course, that suitable hours be chosen and nothing 
is done calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. 
At one time Mr. Morgan thought of attaching 
restrictions to this proposal, but after many 
attempts that way he abandoned his design. His 
bill is now naked in its simplicity ; but in spite | 
of all the objections that may obviously be 
raised against it, and in spite of the strong 
Conservative majority in the present House 
of Commons, it is rejected by very narrow 
majorities. After a strenuous whip there is a 
balance of a dozen or so against it. It is evidently 
felt that a change is inevitable, and a conviction 
has been slowly settling down that Mr. Morgan’s 
bill must be accepted as the rough and ready way of 
settling the dispute. Yet the common sense of the 
nation does not require such a drastic method of 
treating the difficulty. We have many Christian 
communities among us, and the liberty of Christian 
burial in the common graveyard must be conceded 
to all of them; but there the necessity of action 
wtops. Lord Hai rowby's proposed compromise of 
two years since was framed to meet the circum. 
stances thus described, and it was supported by a 
considerable majority in the House of Lords, in * 
of the inability of the Government to accept it. Mr. 
Balfour’s bill of Wednesday was Lord Harrowby-s 
compromise reduced to legislative shape, and the 
— resolution to talk it out attests a 
conviction that it also would have been supported 
by a considerable majority had it been put to the 
vote, Rumour says that as many as forty members 
of the Conservative party would have followed 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Francis Hervey into the 
lobby. The question is whether there is anything 
ained by resorting to that mode of evading a 
dickculty which is found in talking out a bill. 
Everyone knows what it means. The section to 
which the talker-out belongs anticipate a defeat, 
and they succeed in avoiding the form of it, but 
the defeat is as much confessed as if it had happened, 
and it is extremely probable that rumour makes it 
out worse than it would have been. Cynical 
Liberals have not hesitated to express their satis- 
faction at the postponement of all chances of settling 
the question for another session. Why should 
they wish the question settled? Burying the 
Dissenter is the one article of creed on which the 
whole party is united. Upon every other subject, 
whether of foreign or domestic policy, they are 
disunited. Even on the question of the ccunty 


franchise, which Lord Hartington put in the fore- 
front at Liverpool, there are dissentients, important 
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from their position and power, if not strong in 
numbers. A settlement of the Burial question 
would be fatal to Mr. Osborne Morgan, who would 
find his occupation gone, and would be a grievous 
embarrasment to the wire-pullers of the Liberal 
party. Whether these considerations should lead 
the rvative managers to promote a settlement 
of it is a qaestion that may be left to them. 

The Daily News says the result of the debate on 
Mr. Balfour's Burial Bill completely demonstrated the 
impossibility of any partial settlement of this dispute. 
There were no signs in the debate of oy Ape sere, | 
of compromise, It seemed, however, to be admitted 
by 1 on the Government side that the law of 
bu cannot be retained in its present form. 

There is no necessary connection between disesta- 
blishment and the admission of other services than 
those of the Church in the a charchyards ; 
but persistent opposition in this concession may 
soon make such a connection exist. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has warned the clergy of the 
danger of fighting the battle of the Established 
Church by the side of the grave ; and Lord Francis 
Hervey on Wednesday told the House that the 
working classes cannot in any way understand the 
resistance of the clergy on this point. We believe 
that he was quite justified in saying that this atti- 
tude of the ergy is —— changing the feelin 
of ed indifference’ an with whic 
the working classes regard the Established Charch 
into active hostility. It is quite true that the 
people of the towns. do not feel the grievance 
selves; but this only makes the astonish- 
ment with which they hear of its obstinate 
retention all the greater. Their generous feelings 
are aroused on lf of their own country- 
men who are suffering under an ecclesiastical 
disqualification, and they entirely fail to under- 
stand why the rural clergy adhere so tenaciously 
to a relic of intolerance which has long been 
abandoned in the rest of the world. But for the 
recollection of previous ecclesiastical questions 
there would be something inexplicable in the 
attitude the clergy assume on this question. The 
explanation most likely is that they cling to it as a 
kind of indication of social and ecclesiastical 
position. Mr. Talbot seemed to admit this explana- 
tion when he attempted to reply to Lord Harting- 
ton’s speech at Liverpool, where the leader of the 
Opposition ke of the social stigma which a 
change in the burial law would remove. Mr. 
Talbot sees in those words the whole meaning of 
the agitation ; but in doing so he suggests that the 
maintenance of it may be the chief sustaining force 
of the resistance. It seems likely that the members 
of the Government in on yen back on indiscriminate 
resistance perceive that only one conclusion of the 
controversy is possible, and prefer to leave it to 
their opponents to bring it about. If this is, as it 
seems to be, their policy, the Liberal party has no 
reason to be dissatisGed. It has been their function 
to set these long ecclesiastical disputes at rest ; and 
in su ing to the inheritance of this latest settle- 
ment they will not only gain strength, but will be 
enabled to ensure a complete and satisfactory 
conclusion which will leave no inequalities and no 
heartburnings behind. 

The Daily Telegraph does not regard Wednes- 
day’s discussion as altogether barren of results. 
It must convince those moderate Conservatives who 
want to save the Church from the fanaticism of 
the more narrow-minded clergy, not merely that 
this question must be settled, but that it is 
not to be settled by half measures or dged 
concessions. The only real opposition to Mr 
Osborne Morgan’s measure is , not so much on 
Christian and Conservative as on professional and 
sacerdotal feeling; and Parliament will never 
make any real progress with this question until it 
is removed from the sphere of religious prejudice 
and eeelesiastical bigotry, and until the parties 
to the dispute are dealt with as citizens, and not 
as Churchmen on the one hand and sectaries on 
the other. If the matter were so re ed, is not 
this the kind of way in which it would be viewed ? 
Men, even though they be Dissenters, it would 
be conceded, die, and must be buried ; indeed, 
their relations have a right to inter them in 


g the parish cemetery. In 
such a place or plot of God's acre,” all citizens, 
be they Churchmen or Dissenters, have by common 
law an inalienable right of burial; and so far, we 


hy should not both places of sepulture be equally 
accessible to all citizens? , 
exercise of this civil right of burial in parish grave- 
is hampered just now by “‘a religious dis- 
ability,” even as the right to serve the Crown or 
State, or to win University fellowships and degrees, 
was at one time similarly hampered. If the intelli- 
gent laity of the Church would only look at the 
matter in this simple way, and liberate the con- 
troversy from the ecclesiastical fetters which sacer- 
dotal fanaticism has hitherto imposed upon it, they 
would see that, when they oppose the Dissenters’ 
claim for free burial, they are practically upholding 
a posthumous test law. They would become con- 


®ious of the absurdity—we might almost say the 
impossibility—of maintaining, in our free days, a 
22 which gives one religious denomination in 
the country a preferential privilege in regard to the 
exercise of a civil right, which privilege it, however, 
denies to every other. 
The Morning Post holds that the fate which 
befell Mr. our’s Burials Bill was Te the 
best thing that could have happened to it. It was 
a well-meant compromise, but, like most com- 
promises, would not have settled, but only post- 
— the settlement of the question. Everyone 
eels now that this odious bone of contention should 
be got out of the way as soon as possible, but most 
fairly-judging people also feel that the contention 
y & party one that those who provoke it 
are the persons really answerable for the incon- 
| veniences of it. The rank-and-file of the Dissenters 
of England do not care two straws about it. Buta 
certain percentage of Dissenters are violently 
litical, and get up demonstrations against the 
urch. To thon the invention of the burial 
grievance was quite a send, and from the 
moment of its discove ey have made the best 
of it. Mr. Balfour's bill being practically lost, the 
House had now better give its attention to Mr. 
Ritchie’s bill, which proposes to authorise incum- 
bents to consent to any comely and solemnly- 
conducted funeral which Dissenters may wish to 
conduct. It takes away all reasonable ground of 
objection on the part of Nonconformists; it saves 
the consciences of Churchmen, Before this bill is 
talked out or rejected, let all who wish well to the 
Church remember that nothing would better suit 
the Radical tail of the Liberal party than to be able 
to assert throughout the country that a Con- 
servative Government and a Conservative Parlia- 
ment refused to assist the solution of the difficulty 
in any way. 
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THE CHURCH PAPERS, : 
Very little in reference te the debate appears in 
the Church papers. The Guardian has not of 


course given expression to its opinions, and the 
Record thus far maintained silence. John Bull 


only gives a short paragraph expressing a ho 

166 1 Mr. Balfour will at length appreciate the 
folly of attempting any compromise with the secta- 
ries, whose one object is to achieve religious 
equality, who aim at obtaining equal control of the 
charches as well as of the churchyards, and whose 
= is that their claim to the property of the 
Establishment is as good as that of Churchmen 
themselves. The Church Times has nothing to say 
on the subject, but the Church Review indulges in 
the following remarks:—If there were a real 
grievance in the present law a compromise 
which removed it, though it fell short of the 
demands made, would be wise. But when we are 
told that nothing short of accepting the sectarian 
‘* principle” will satisfy sectarian demands, it is 
our duty to examine the principle and see if we can 
accept it. Now, the principle is that any 
— whe chooses to register a sect is on a par 
with the Church and the parson of the parish, and 
has as much right to share in the official use of the 
rights traditionally guaranteed to them. That is, 
he already enjoys the ordi parishioner’s rights 
to the services of the parson in the church and out 
of it, but at the expense of half-a-crown he claims 
to possess something else, which all the other 


parishioners combi have no right to and never 
think of claiming. The Standard is often grand- 
motherly, but really it is a disrespect to grand- 


mothers to give that name to its weakness of last 
Thursday. It, too, has been taken in by Mr. 
Balfour’s proposals, apparently out of a desire to 
sweep an obstinate agitation out of the path of the 
Conservative party. aay the Dissen victo 
should be inevitable we always fail to understand, 
Should the Conservatives mismanage matters and 
the Liberals wre make the — a Bill = oo 
Morgana part of their programme possibly we 8 

be — But in that case we fancy the House 
of Lords, finding the hopelessness of compromise, 
would come to a better mind. The power of Non- 
conformist agitation is yearly growing less, and it 
only needs that troublesome — bay of tors 
of their own brethren to abandon their hopeless 
campaign in order that Churchmen may be able 
thoroughly to combine and defeat the irreconcilable 
assailante. 


THE PROVINCIAL PAPERS, 

The speech of Mr. J. G. Talbot, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, on 
behalf of the Ministry, will (says the Leeds 
Mercury) do nothing to mitigate the increas- 
ing irritation which their attitude on this 

uestion excites. Mr. Talbot courageously avowed 

t, in his opinion, the grievance was 
substantial; that, on the contrary, it was 
infinitesimal, and diminishing daily. As to the 
„daily diminution, Mr. Osborne Morgan pointed 
out that, calculating from the latest Parliamentary 
returns with regard to churchyards closed and new 
cemeteries opened since the passing of the first 
Burial Act in 1852, three hundred and four years, 
eleven months, and a few days would pass before 
the whole of England was provided with new 
cemeteries, and before, therefore, the whole of the 
Nonconformist grievance in the matter of burials 
was removed. There must be, on the lowest 
computation, at present over 7,000 parishes in which 
the Dissenter cannot be buried by his own minister, 
and this is the grievance which the Parliamentar 
Secretary of the Board of Trade tells us is infini - 
tesimal. The English Nonconformists will bear 
with considerable fortitude the lecture which, on 
such authority, was administered to them. It is 
utterly untrue that the ‘‘social stigma” placed 
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upon them by the Burial Laws is the ‘‘ whole 
sting,” or forms any large portion of the grievance, 
of which they complain. But even if it were true, 
it is a somewhat unusual doctrine in these days, 
even from a Conservative official, that it is un- 
worthy of Nonconformists to seek relief from soci 
disabilities. | 
The Leeds Times remarks that the Episcopalians 
are under an illusion as to the nature of the wedge 
that is really loosening the bond between Ohurch 
and State. It is the proofs that are multiplying on 
every hand of the injustice, the waste of public 
funds, the social discord, the growth of superstition 
and priestly pretensions, the intolerance, that are 
inseparable from an Establishment, which form the 
real wedge that Mr. Beresford Hope and others 
unintentionally assisted in driving home on Wed- 
nesday night. The wedge that is working the 
coming disruption is the identical wedge that Achan 
hid under his tent—a wedge of gold, found in close 
proximity with goodly Babylonish garment. Im- 
mense revenues diverted from truly national uses, 
and Ritualistic clergymen leading the nation back 
with a pretty silken halter towards the intellectual 
decrepitude of Rome—these are the wedge of 
gold and the Babylonish vesture. The clergy 
and clerical devotees like Mr. Hope are play- 
ing their well-known part of obstructionists. 
The simple fact that lies at the base of 
all the opposition to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill 
is this. The clergy are proud, with a carnal and 
fleshly pride, of their social status, and they dread 
the Nonconformist minister rising to their social 
level. They set a foolish value on their prestige 
and exclusive rights, and bark vigorously at every 
encroaching Dissenter that comes too near the 
domain in which the State has placed them. The 
forget that they are the servants of the State, an 
ive themrelves airs, as servants sometimes will. 
t is but a common, and not very noble, human 
failing that is the life and spring of their bitter re- 
sistance of the national will concerning national 
places of interment. 


When the majority of the peers, with the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury amongst them, says the 
Bradford Observer, insisted that the line of defence 
hitherto held was no longer tenable, the thorough- 
going defenders of Church rights in regard to the 
national souls and bodies might well a on the 
struggle in despair. In the next general election— 
if 74 settlement be not reached in the meantime 
—I is as certain as anything in party politics can 
be that the Burials question will give a great 
accession of strength to the side which accepts it 
in earnest, Our Bradford contemporary greatly 
doubts the expediency, now that a reform is inevi- 
table, of raising any such objections to reform as 
make the whole possessions of the Church rest on 
the same basis as the ownership of the churchyards. 
If that be done Dissenters will recollect the in 
the future when a much greater struggle arises, and 
they will be furnished with a — argument, 
based on the views of Churchmen themselves, as to 
the tenure of their property. Much wiser in their 
— are ve 1 of Canterbury and 

ose who accept his policy in se ing altogether 
the Burials problem from that 7 
These far- seeing Church defenders have an instinc- 
tive consciousness that only one thing is lacking to 
enable the Liberation Society to lift its 
at once into the region of practical’ pallties— 
namely, a hot popular feeling of grievance to back 
the logical case against the Establishment. The 
churchyard grievance puts part of the disestablish- 
ment case in a form in which popular sympathies 
strongly grasp it. 

In the course of an article on the subject the 
Manchester Guardian remarks that it is not loss but 
gain which the Church has to ex from the 
removal of disabilities which irritate large classes of 
the people; and if the 14,000 clergy who signed the 
protest against Lord Harrowby’s clause but under- 
stood the real interests of their communi 
acquiescence in this churchyard reform would be 
seen to be one of their plainest duties, The 
Guardian refers to Mr. Balfour’s attempt to give 
legal force to the protest which has recently been 
* by the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and other 
intensely Conservative Churchmen who have / indi- 
vidually within the last thirty-five years given 
certain land in divers parts of England either as 
new churchyards or as additions to old church- 
yards.” Their grievance is that such gifts were 
made in full faith and confidence that the law of 
England would protect them, untouched and 
inviolate, to the sacred for which they 


not Were given,” and they declare that had 


supposed it possible that ‘‘such perversion of 
their objects” as that nr by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan could ever occur they “ would 
on no consideration” have made over the land to 
the Church. This latter declaration we are, of 
course, bound to accept without reserve; but if so 
we cannot, we fear, compliment the munificent 
donors on the intelligence they have shown in 
making their * lf they were not aware of the 
fact, most of the people about them could have told 
them that the Church which they were enriching 
with lands was no private organisation, but the 


thing relating to it to the control of Parliament. 


expressions of opinion from a number of our pro- 
vincial contemporaries. ] 3 82 
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Church of the nation, and therefore subject in every- 
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